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... Fired Electronically—with 
Amazing Accuracy—at 
Depths Ranging to Nearly 
4 Miles Underground. 


Waging a ceaseless battle in the 





underground fight for oil, Lane-Wells 

has pioneered in the development, application and 
ever-increasing use of bullet perforating... 

guided missiles that are fired at any desired depth to 
bring in more oil at less cost. Shaped charge 
perforating, the underground bazooka of the oil fields, is 


another Lane-Wells service used by 


oil companies everywhere. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


8 8 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared 
aregular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable December 
1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record November 15, 1952. 


D. L. BARNES, JR. 


Treasurer 
October 29, 1952 


Fi ing the C through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries— principally: 3 


Public Loan Corporation 


Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 
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1902 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
201st 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of thirty 
cents (30¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 


November 7, 1952. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FIsHER 


October 24, 1952 Treasurer 








































TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 
Dividend No. 62 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents and an 
extra dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the common stock, both — 
December 15, 1952, to stockholders 
of record November 26, 1952. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
















Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? |] 


oo hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, Q 
many others are selling far below their levels of just ome year ago. This is indicative of the 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 







highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 
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ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION —KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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uring the decade prior to March 
1951, the vast powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board were directed 
toward the objective af forcing and 
maintaining low interest rates in or- 
der to ease the Treasury’s debt man- 
agement problem. The “accord” be- 
tween these two Government bodies 
early last year ended this arrange- 
ment. Since then the Federal Reserve 
authorities have been guided by ortho- 
dox policies of credit control, which 
have called for higher interest rates 
as an anti-inflationary device. 

Thanks to the unpegging of Gov- 
ernment bond prices and to the re- 
sulting flexibility permitted the Fed- 
eral Reserve in its open market oper- 
ations, interest rates have risen sub- 
stantially, sparked by rising demands 
for credit. The “prime rate” charged 
on short term bank loans to highest 
grade corporate borrowers advanced 
from 2% per cent at the beginning 
of 1951 to three per cent by the end 
of the year, and is still at that level. 
There were similar repercussions in 
the security markets. 

According to Standard & Poor’s 
indexes, yields rose as follows dur- 
ing the year following January 1951: 
on long term -Government bonds, 
from 2.39 per cent to 2.75 per cent; 
on highest grade corporates, from 
2.616 per cent to 3.054 per cent; and 
on investment grade preferred stocks, 
from 3.85 per cent to 4.33 per cent. 
Municipal bonds showed an even 
sharper price decline, and over a 
shorter period ; their yields rose from 


Money Rate Rise 


May Be Over 


Advance in interest rates since early 195! has caused 


lower prices for bonds and investment grade preferred 


stocks. Indications are that their decline has ended 


1.59 per cent early last year to 2.26 
per cent in June. 

Subsequent corrections ending dur- 
ing the early months of 1952 carried 
yields back to 2.56 per cent on Gov- 
ernments, 2.89 per cent on corpo- 
rates, 4.03 per cent on preferred 
stocks and two per cent on municipal 
bonds, but there has been a renewed 
price decline in more recent months, 
accelerated in the case of corporate 
and municipal obligations by heavy 
sales of new issues. Last month, Gov- 
ernment yields slightly exceeded the 
January peak and municipals dropped 
to a 2.43 per cent yield basis. Corpo- 
rate issues, however, held above pre- 
vious lows, their yields rising to 3.039 
per cent for bonds and 4.19 per cent 
for preferred stocks. 

Even the most generous returns 
afforded by these media over the past 
year are still far below those fre- 
quently witnessed prior to 1931. 
There does not seem to be the faint- 
est possibility that we will again wit- 
ness the returns of five per cent or 
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better on highest grade corporate obli- 
gations which were common during 
the ‘twenties, but if the general trend 
of the past several years should per- 
sist for months or years to come it 
would bring substantial losses to pres- 
ent holder of all types of “money” 
bonds and of highest grade preferred 
stocks. 

However, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the rise in interest 
rates will proceed much further than 
it has already gone. There are only 
two important influences acting to ex- 
tend it, and both are seasonal and 
therefore temporary. One is the rising 
demand for credit and currency nor- 
mally witnessed during the latter part 
of every calendar year; this will be 
reversed in January. The other is the 
need for funds with which to pay 
taxes next March and again in June. 

This will be a more potent influ- 
ence in 1953 than it was early this 
year, for 40 per cent of the year’s 
payments on corporate income taxes 
will have to be made on each of the 
first two due dates, whereas only 35 
per cent of the total had to be paid in 
March and June of the current year. 
Furthermore, business was liquidat- 
ing excessive inventories last winter 
and spring, swelling its cash hold- 
ings, but stocks are not large enough 
to permit this in 1953. Next Septem- 
ber and December corporations will 
have to pay out only ten per cent of 
their income tax liabilities against 15 
per cent on each of those dates in 
1952. 

One other special influence can be 
cited which may tend to depress the 
prices of a particular class of issue, 
namely municipal bonds. This is the 
prospect of a tax cut next year. Such 
action would diminish the attraction 
of these tax-exempt securities to cor- 
porations and high-bracket individ- 
uals as compared with taxable obli- 
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gations. However, the extent of any 
tax reduction is not likely to be so 
great as to bring any serious unset- 
tlement in the municipal market, and 
present yields, the most attractive 
available in years, may well mark the 
approximate limit of the price decline 
for these bonds. 


The most important general influ- - 


ence affecting interest rates is the 
drop in commodity prices, since this 
indicates the distinct possibility that 
inflation has come to an end. If so, 
Federal Reserve policy will no longer 
be oriented in an anti-inflationary di- 
rection, and credit authorities will be 
more willing to buy Governments in 
the open market from time to time in 
order to meet seasonal or other tem- 
porary conditions of credit strin- 
gency. 


“Price of Credit Factors 


The anticipated decline in residen- 
tial building, even though of moderate 
proportions, will involve a drop in 
demand for mortgage money. The 
peak of the private industrial expan- 
sion and modernization program has 
just about been reached, and from 
now on a smaller volume of funds 
will be needed for this purpose. In 
the meantime, there is no prospect of 
any slackening in the rate of avail- 
ability of new money for investment 
by life insurance companies, pension 
funds and savings banks. These fac- 
tors of diminishing demand and un- 
diminished supply can hardly escape 
being felt in the “price” of credit. 

Although this is looking a bit fur- 
ther ahead than is justified or neces- 
sary, it is worth while to consider the 
effect on interest rates of the business 
readjustment which is so widely antic- 
ipated for late 1953 or 1954. One of 
the first expedients which will be 
adopted by the Government to deal 
with any such development will be a 
deliberate easing of credit terms by 
means of lower member bank reserve 
requirements and, if necessary and 
appropriate, open market purchases 
of Government securities. A cut in 
the discount rate is also a possibility. 
Even in the absence of a business let- 
down, however, the rise in interest 
rates appears to be just about over, 
and accordingly fixed-income securi- 
ties deserve more attention from in- 
vestors than they have merited dur- 
ing the past several years. 
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Narrower Margins 


For Drug Chains 


Sales have been rising but operating expenses have 


climbed faster. Nevertheless, earnings declines for 


the best situated companies shouldn't be very wide 


T oday’s drug store and drug chain 
competes not only with units in 
its own field but with variety stores, 
confectioners’ shops, stationers, res- 
taurants and even grocery stores. 
Sales of drugs and proprietary medi- 
cines account for only a third of the 
business of the average drug chain, 
prescriptions for about 12.5 per cent, 
surgical supplies and rubber goods 
for less than five per cent. The soda 
fountain, lunch counter, tobacco, cos- 
metic and general merchandise coun- 
ters account for nearly half of total 
sales on the average although for 
some individual units the proportion 
of non-drug items runs much higher. 

The drug store merchandiser there- 
fore is continually beset by competi- 
tion on every side, and whenever this 
competition becomes more severe for 
one reason or another, profit margins 
suffer. The element of rising costs, 
including higher wages and transpor- 
tation expense, is another factor 
which cuts into operating profit, and 
the burden of all these adverse con- 
ditions is apparent in interim results 


this year. Combined sales of two 
calendar year companies — Peoples 
and Rexall—for the first nine months 
were up 7.9 per cent, but combined 
operating profit was off as were net 
earnings. United Cigar-Whelan’s 
sales declined slightly because of a 
decrease in the number of units in 
operation, and counter to the general 
trend it had better earnings due in 
part to the closing of certain un- 
profitable stores. Cunningham and 
Walgreen, operating on a September 
30 fiscal year basis, showed a sales 
gain of around four per cent but op- 
erating profit and net per share nev- 
ertheless declined. 

One of the current competitive fac- 
tors which many druggists and store 
managers say is affecting their sales 
is the distribution of non-food items 
by the grocery chains. Grocery cus- 
tomers pushing their little shopping 
wagons about the spacious aisles of 
the modern supermarket can con- 
veniently help themselves to tooth- 
paste, shampoos, shaving creams and 
soaps, facial tissues and even head- 


The Retail Drug Store Group — 





7—Revenues—, Earned Per Share——— 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—, ——Interim——_,__ *Divi- Recent 

Company ended: 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 dends Price Yield 
Cunningham..Sept. 30 $25.5 $38.2 $3.87 $4.41 a$3.43 a$3.06 $1.75 28 62% 
Peoples ...... Dec. 31 48.1 51.6 3.85 3.45 b1.44 b1.01 2.00 30 6.7 
ae Dec. 31 153.6 1643 0.58 0.55 a035 a0.25 015 5 3. 
Sun Ray ..... Jan. 31 249 265 0.99 0.91 c0.75 0.10 4% 2.2 
United Cigar- 

Whelan ....Dec. 31 74.3 74.2 0.20 D042 a0.10 a0.19 None 4. ... 
Walgreen ....Sept. 30 163.4 170.5 2.70 2.83 b1.44 b1.25 185 28 6.6 





*Current indicated rate. a—Nine months. b—Six months. 


c—1952 fiscal year. D—Deficit. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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ache remedies. Cosmetics, laxatives, 
lotions, home permanents, razor 
blades, mouth washes, candy and 
cigarettes also are sold by the grocery 
chain store. 

Actually, however, the chain drug 
stores have been suffering less from 
food store competition than have the 
independents. The drug chains are 
ably represented by some of the 
smartest buyers in the country, and 
new lines of goods are constantly be- 
ing added to make up for losses as a 
result of competitors’ handling of the 
same or similar items. The modern 
drug store trend toward department 
store operation is reflected in the 
current emphasis on articles which 
attract the woman shopper—hosiery, 
costume jewelry, leather goods, 
bakery foods, frozen foods, phono- 
graph records and soft drinks. Even 
men’s wear is being added. 

The drug store chain is not content 
with adding new lines but is depend- 
ing more and more on brilliant coun- 
ter displays to attract the woman 
shopper. In this respect it probably 
enjoys a slight advantage over the 
supermarket since it usually can do 
more with lighting. It is also mak- 
ing progress with self-service ideas. 
One example is a 21-foot “‘self-selec- 
tion unit” advocated by the retail 
trade promotion department of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins. This unit accom- 
modates displays of eight lines of mer- 
chandise, including baby needs, vita- 
mins, oral hygiene, first aid products, 
and pain relievers. Its purpose is to 
increase impulse sales, improve ser- 
vice, and help sell related items. 


Outlook Improving 


Merchandising resourcefulness of 
this order can usually be counted on 
to help build more profitable lines 
and to promote internal economies, 
thereby reducing overhead expense 
as well as increasing volume. It is 
expected, as the result of such meas- 
ures adopted this year, that operating 
margins will widen in future months 
and that comparative results of the 
better situated companies should im- 
prove in 1953. 

Best situated of the drug store 
chains is Walgreen Company which 
now manufactures some 300 of the 
items which it sells. Earnings and 
dividend payments through the years 
have fluctuated comparatively little ; 
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treasury position is strong with cash 
alone far exceeding long-term debt. 
Physical condition of the company’s 
merchandising units is well abreast of 
modern requirements. Volume run- 
ner-up is Rexall, which recently ac- 
quired Vitamin Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The former United Drug, Inc., 
Rexall has been spending $10 million 
on a long range improvement pro- 
gram to improve its earnings. 
Peoples Drug Stores, a well man- 
aged unit with a dividend record ex- 
tending back to 1927, is a_better- 


than-average industry representative. 
The management of United Cigar- 
Whelan has undergone certain 
changes recently, and the company 
now hopes to build both sales volume 
and profits by acquiring larger mer- 
chandising units in primary market 
areas. Until it establishes a more 
adequate earnings record, however, 
its stock must continue to be classed 
as speculative. Cunningham and Sun 
Ray are two smaller units whose 
shares occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion. THE END 


Upturn Ahead for 
These Depressed Issues? 


These are stocks which declined 25 per cent or more from 


their recent highs, and which represent companies in good 


financial position that appear to face earnings improvement 


auged by the changes in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, 
securities have recovered about one- 
half of the ground lost between the 
1952 high of 280.29 recorded on 
August 11, and the subsequent low 
point of 263.06 reached on October 
22. Percentagewise the _ recession 
approximated 6.2 per cent. 

Many of the better grade com- 
mon industrials out-performed the in- 
dustrial average—if out-performed is 
the word. More than a score declined 
more than 25 per cent and only very 
recently have given any indication of 
entering a recovery phase. 

Nine of the issues in this price- 
depressed category are shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. On_ their 


setbacks this year the declines ex- 
tended to from 28 to more than 35 
per cent from peak prices set earlier 
in the year, and even now, with re- 
coveries setting in, they are selling 
25 per cent—some more—below their 
earlier highs. 

There were seemingly good reasons 
in each case for lack of investor en- 
thusiasm. At their peak prices most 
of them had offered relatively small 
returns on funds invested in them— 
that is, in comparison with returns 
available from other issues of about 
the same merit. 

As is so often the case, however, 
once started, the recessions carried 
farther than appears now to have 

Please turn to page 26 


Nine Issues Which Appear to Face Price Recovery 


Off 
-—-——--Earned Per Share————_, From 
-—Annual— -Nine Months .——Dividends—, 1952 Recent 1952 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Range Price High 
Celanese ...... $6.39 $3.56 $3.52 $0.53 $3.00 $1.75 51K%—33% 36 31% 
Col. Carbon.... 3.87 3.39 e1.75 e1.32 2.25 150 61%—42% 44 28 
Davison Chem.. a4.20 a4.18 ae a3.24 1.50 112% 49 —33% 35 29 
Devoe & y- 
nold’s “A” .. b5.32 b3.42 2.72 1.67 ¢2.00 150 27%—20% 21 25 
Diamond Alkali 2.22 2.95 2.31 1.68 1.22% 112% 43 —29% 30 30 
Food Machinery 
& Chemical... 3.35 4.01  e2.11 el.75 = 1.75 150 56%—38% 40 29 
Mid-Continent 
Petroleum .. 8.43 9.18 e4.83 e4.39 = 3.75 400 813%—58% 61 25 
Parke, Davis .. 3.65 3.89 2.72 2.83 1.90 190 58 —41% 42 28 
St. Joseph Lead 4.95 5.50 3.77 3.07 3.25 c225 54 —35% 3 33 





*Declared or paid to November 5. 
stock. e—Six months. 


a—Year ended June 30. b—Year ended November 30. 


c—Plus 
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he financial experts who guide 

the destinies of a number of the 
nation’s largest closed-end trusts ap- 
parently were not unduly disturbed 
by impending political and economic 
developments during the third quar- 
ter. At least, that appears to be a 
reasonable interpretation of the in- 
vestment policies pursued by the fund 
managers. General market trends 
were not auspicious during the latest 
quarterly period. Standard & Poor’s 
composite index, a broad gauge of 
market performance, declined from 
192.0 (1935-1939 = 100) at the end 
of June to 185.6 at the close of Sep- 
tember. Nevertheless, the pattern of 
trust trading distinctly resembled that 
of the preceding quarter when stock 
prices were rising. All told, the 
eleven trusts surveyed made 65 major 
purchases, while 83. selling orders 
were recorded. 

Automotive stocks held better-than- 
average appeal, with Chrysler bought 
by three trusts and General Motors 
by one. Mixed sentiments were dis- 
played toward chemical and drug 
shares, with Tri-Continental acquir- 
ing a large block of du Pont and 
Lehman Corporation lightening posi- 


Investment Experts Continue 
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Selective Market Policies : 
cu 
Managers of the leading closed-end investment funds in 
made numerous changes in holdings during the third ' 
quarter. Utility and automotive issues were favored 
1c 
B , $1 
y Louis J. Rolland A 
is: 
tions in American Cyanamid, Mon- added another 7,000 Magma Copper A 
santo Chemical and Pfizer. Adams to its portfolio. Only one transaction 
Express and American International, was noted in the television group, a es 
meanwhile, continued to buy Ameri- purchase of 1,000 Zenith Radio by _ 
can Seating while Tri-Continental American European Securities. 7 
acquired 9,000 Westinghouse Elec- Purchases of natural gas issues th 
tric and General American Investors continued to outweigh sales, despite T 
picked up a sizable block of Deere & adverse developments of a regulatory oi 
Company. nature. Nevertheless we find the ratio re 
In the mining and metals group, of purchases to sales was not quite as iss 
considerable selectivity was evident. impressive as that of previous quar- wl 
While some leading metals were sold, ters and some selling took place in is- du 
a few transactions on the buying side sues which felt the heavy hand of the Pr 
stood out. In particular, General J*ederal Power Commission in recent of 
American Investors purchased 10,000 rate cases. (FW, Oct. 29.) General m 
Climax Molybdenum and 7,500 Ten- Public Service, for example, dropped E; 
nessee Corporation, while Lehman 11,000 Mississippi River Fuel. tic 


Purchases and Sales 


of the Major Closed-End§iny 





-——Bought—~ — Sold —— .—~ Bought—-. -—-—- Sold —-—- 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No.of No. of No. of No. of 
USEMENTS Trusts Shares Trusts Shares MINING & METALS Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
AMUSEMENTS: MINING & METALS: 
United Para. Theatres.... ..... lis. eee Magma Copper .......... Licks Se. cee en oe O 
New FE oo vnaded tees aa’ Ri: 
AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: a 50 
ere emer L. 1.000 okiep Copper .......... Dives ; te oe 
Chrysler ........cccccc. 3.002 1080000222 Wee twee cad a ee eee 
Doehler-Jarvis ........... ee, emer ry ‘ 
General Motors .......... Ricie = ntigvdns — MISCELLANEOUS: 
United Aircraft .......662 seve tices American Can ........... ere = AE 
e Amer. Re-insurance ...... La oe 
BUILDING & EQUIPMEN t Beckman Instruments .... 1.... 6918 ~~ ..... 
American Seating ........ 2.... 2,200 «6... ‘a8 * Continental Can ......... L.cos Se reeeee ‘nad 
Armstrong Cork ......... ..... Le tesa: “1000 Davee, (ae. .. 0.04.60. 00% # He 1 600 
CH EMICAL & DRUG: Glass Fibers Steet ee eee ee Mie 1,000 Pe ee 5,000 
American Cyanamid ..... ..... or 1. Se Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. ..... oo 1... . 128,100 
a. SS re a BSN nu aE ee Goodrich, B. F............ ...-. oe 2 1,000 
Monsanto Chemical ...... ..... pie Seah j em 0 gig 8 ail dea eae) 2 1.... 3,200 ay 18 700 
Pfizer, Chas. (new)....... ..... vee Ry xy 900 De, SG eens. pid. iabiae “ae eee 1 1000 
monn & FHeOs......0.6s5 Aeeicc SHRSSZ) Bee os stich 2 I Be Ge ’ 
Searle CG Dic.......2. 265 : | ee Olin Industries...../>-.. Bases eee vies 
/ Owens-Corning Fiberglas raise! SE, lL... «150 P 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 1 .! Soe eee oie 
Deere & Co. (new)....... 1. 6,000 ~~... aaah Philip Morris ............ ..--. Mit oo.cs , ee 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ ..... mn va, 2.... 10,000 Walker, Hiram .......... Rises 400 1.... 6,600 
Food Machinery & Chem.. ..... Te 1 2,900 United CANGOM oo. 662. iss Bs ous) PR Solon hes 
Int’l Business Machines... 1.... oe feeds ae aa R 
Westinghouse Electric ... 1.... 9,000 ..... ate RAL re ' 6.000 
American Nat. Gas....... er ' SOS eee “ee 
MINING & METALS: SO a) ee eee ee, Sater eee kee R 
Amer. Smelting & Ref..... ..... ere are Colorado Interstate Gas... 1.... 8,000 ~ ..... noni 
Aluminum Co. of Amer... 1.... 2,300  ..... aes Commonwealth Gas ...... ay. 0 URS OBA vie. 
“ee age aaa Seek ¥ | an ists Mississippi River Fuel.... ..... whiong 1 11,000 
oe i eT oe ee 500 - Republic Mat. Saas ......s, .55-, er 1 2,000 
\nternational Nickel 1.... 1,000 Southern Production ..... iis. ae”. Aes by dx 
Kennecott Copper ...... ..... S:.... ta Southwest. Developm’nt Co. 1.. Sieee > oiteiws 
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Tri-Continental, largest of the 
closed-end funds, made further prog- 
ress toward its objective of ‘‘a simple 
investment portfolio consisting pri- 
marily of well-known marketable se- 
curities.” The trust disposed of its 
investment in Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company, held since the 
early 1930s. On the other hand, Tri- 
Continental more than doubled its 
holdings of Commonwealth Edison 
$1.32 convertible preferred (Capital 
Administration also acquired the same 
issue) and was a heavy buyer of 
American Can. 

In the oil group—where the larg- 
est proportion of trust assets resides 
—sales transactions totaled 16 against 
7 purchases, an exact repetition of 
the second quarter trading pattern. 
Trust holdings were lightened in 
oils, with only a few issues able to 
resist the trend; among the favored 
issues was Anderson-Prichard Oil, 
which was also under accumulation 
during the second quarter. General 
Public Service added to its holdings 
of Deep Rock Oil (the same issue, 
meanwhile, was sold by the Adams 
Express group) and took a new posi- 
tion in Kewanee Oil. 


Heavy selling in some paper stocks 
was noted during the July-September 
period, with Marathon Corporation 
and International Paper being liqui- 
dated, while Scott Paper was being 
bought by Tri-Continental. Trading 
in rail shares was relatively moderate. 
Adams Express and American Inter- 
national old Great Northern Rail- 
way, and National Shares—which 
purchased 2,500 Canadian Pacific in 
the opening quarter of this year—dis- 
posed of a like number of shares in 
the third quarter. On the buying 
side, Tri-Continental found both the 
common and preferred stock of West- 
ern Pacific attractive, and also in- 
creased its position in Illinois Central. 

Sentiment was mixed insofar as 
steel issues were concerned. The 
Adams Express trusts bought 5,700 
Allegheny Ludlum, and General 
American Investors disposed of 
10,000 Bethlehem Steel and 13,000 
United States Steel. Retail stocks 
and textiles showed little sign of re- 
gaining favor with the portfolio man- 
agers; although National Shares 
picked up 3,000 Safeway Stores, Tri- 
Continental sold McCrory Stores and 
H. L. Green, and Capital Adminis- 
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tration eliminated the latter issue 
from its investment list. All four 
transactions in textile shares were on 
the selling side of the market. Utili- 
ties, however, continued in good de- 
mand despite a fair amount of switch- 
ing. Lehman bought 10,000 shares 
of West Penn Electric, the Adams 
Express trusts added 7,800 Central 
& South West and Tri-Continental 
looked with favor upon Pacific Gas 
& Electric and Southern Company. 

The differences between the closed- 
end trusts( surveyed in this article) 
and open-end funds are now gener- 
ally familiar to most investors. Un- 
like their fast-growing rivals, the 
closed-end funds do not continuously 
offer shares to the public and their 
outstanding securities are listed on 
stock exchanges or traded in the open 
market. Most closed-end companies 
are available at substantial discounts, 
while open-end shares are offered at 
net asset value, plus a loading charge. 
Because of their emphasis on regu- 
larity of income, the open-end funds 
tend to stay more fully invested than 
the closed-end types, a feature that 
can be an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage, depending upon market trends. 


7-—Bought—, 7—— Sold —— ——Bought—, -—— Sold —— 

o.of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
RETAIL & MERCHANDISING: 

OILS: . , . Oe rrr ee Y 1 7,300 
Anderson-Prichard Oil.... 2.... 2,500 ..... ane Jewel Tea Se ts oo, 1.... 1,200 
ae = NA ede pie 7 —_ Meteor Giacts ..... Se ee a 1.... 6,100 

eep Roc ee eee Rei ,00 ,400 < “BEE ate 30 sa 
eli ili aa et ea a ia ec ta si eR ee ORM . 
SE Meee hse 2.... oa STEEL: 
EN Gere PUL Tk! as nek aoe uc. Eee Allegheny Ludlum Steel .. 2.... 5,700 ~~ ...... pee 
Kerr-McGee Oi! ......:. ; wee. l 1,900 Bethlehem Steel ......... ..--. ee 1.... 10,000 
Kewanee Oil ............ I... Se nes sas 2 . "SO 1.... 13,000 
Phillips Petroleum ....... ..... beens | eee 800 pee 
WO iad das 5o iil ae oh a cas ee at 500 TEXTILES: — P 
eae sl 1.... 4,300 American Viscose ....... ..... 1... 500 
Shamrock Oil & Gas...... ..... MS 1 2,000 Cotte Comm .....6066.. 00... 2. 2,000 
BE |. SP. 8265 AY. 15 ONS ee ae ae Pals Industrial Rayon ......... ....- 1.. 500 
Standard Oil of Calif dew 045 sie ds sae 2. aaa 5,400 UTILITIES: 
FE ret Pee ee mies 1 500 ~ ‘ 
. Amer. Power & Light.... ..... i ib liane: 
Zee Pac; Coll & O.... ..... AL | 600 C 1 5 7 80 
White Eagle Oil ........ Ni ER er LS ist. qntrel & South Wests... 2.... (MO ;.... thes 
ES ee ee 1.... 6,000 

PAPER: Commonwealth Edison- ee es: | ee uae 
International Paper ...... ..... Ob iis Ie 23,000 Commonwealth Edison 
en. Set os os} Sees cass baie re $1.32 Conv. Pfd......... 2.... 22,700 ~—....... a 
Scott Paper ............. ‘J. ——_— Hite Consolidated Edison ..... ..... ane 1. 7,500 

1 Electric Bond & Share.... 1.... oy eee ptthics 

RADIO & TELEVISION: General Public Utilities:.. 2.... 9,316 i ee 

CM ROMEO ico in vss vs | 1,000 Gulf States Utilities....... oP Sherine Rene 
International Utilities..... ..... rity nS. i 

RAILROADS: | Long Island Lighting..... ..... Ore Biwi Se 
eT | ee ee 1 2,500 Middle South Utilities.... 1.... 1300 ..... iene 
OP oe SA Sl me 2 2,000 New England Tel. & Tel.. ..... Pe bee oi) ee 
Illinois Central .......... Rt, VRBO - i, wren hale Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... BOs. RR ea we 
Seaboard A. L. R.R....... ..... Bs cis 1 900 Southern Company ...... 2.... 23,440 1. ..2 . 2408 
Western Pacific .......... wa PS ere ieee Standard G. & E. $4 Pfd.. ..... i ies 2.... 4,400 
Western Pacific 5% Pfd... 1.... 2,000 ..... West Penn. Elec. ........ Pe. Tee IS 4 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Gas & Electric oh 

At 62, shares of this imvestinent 
grade utility holding issue return 
4.8% on annual payments of $3. On 
January 27 stockholders will vote on 
splitting the capital stock on a 2-for-1 
basis. Also, a 2% per cent stock divi- 
dend will be paid March 10 on the 
old shares. For the twelve months 
ended September 30 earnings were 
$4.64 per share compared with $4.75 
a year earlier. However, earnings for 
the quarter ended September 30, re- 
flecting increased efficiency resulting 
from new plants and equipment, rose 
to $1.12 per share as against $1.02 
for the like period of 1951. Net oper- 
ating income for the September 
quarter was $50.3 million, a gain of 
$3.2 million over the same 1951 
period. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Though shares (now at 38) are 
speculative, company represents one 
of the leaders in the industry. (Divi- 
dends in 1952, $2.67 adjusted for 50 
per cent stock dividend.) Company’s 
current program of expansion calls 
for expenditures of over $58 million 
but only about one-third will be paid 
for by Boeing, with the Government 
footing the rest of the bill. A new 
jet transport plane is now in the 
mock-up stage and will eventually 
have three uses: as a jet tanker to 
refuel high-flying jet bombers and 
fighters ; as a commercial air liner for 
long-range flights; and as a military 
and cargo transport plane. 


Budd C+ 

Stock (now 14) is a typical busi- 
ness cycle issue. (Pays 25c¢ quar- 
terly.) Long an important supplier of 
automobile bodies, wheels, hubs and 
brake drums, Budd is now working 
on a substantial order for under- 
frames for Chrysler. Chrysler has al- 
ways been one of Budd’s larger body 
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customers, but chassis work is a new 
development. The underframes will 
be used on Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Plymouth cars. The railroad 
equipment department has been ex- 
panding recently and operations are 
expected to be stepped up further 
during 1953 as a result of a fast 
growing backlog. Last month the 
Santa Fe ordered 113 all-stainless 
steel railway cars and recently the 
New Haven ordered 26 self-propelled 
rail diesel cars, the largest single 
order for this type of equipment to 
date. 


Fairchild Camera C+ 

With diversification continuing and 
the order backlog growing, - shares 
(now at 23) have some long-term 
speculative possibilities. (No divi- 
dends in 1952; 25c im 1951.) Pri- 
marily a maker of aerial cameras for 
the military before World War II, 
major emphasis is now being devoted 
to the Scan-a-graver, an electronic 
machine that transfers photographs to 
plastic engravings for use in printing 
pictures, primarily in newspapers. 
The machine is leased in this country, 
but is sold outright in England and 
the Continent. There are more than 
850 now in the daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, and a 
smaller, lower-rental model called the 
Cadet was recently unveiled, aimed 
mainly at the 9,591 weekly news- 
papers in this country. 


Florida Power C+ 

Company has demonstrated a fairly 
stable operating record, but its shares 
(now 22) are semt-speculative. (Pays 
$1.20 annually.) Company plans to 
sell $15 million of first mortgage 
bonds due 1982, the proceeds to be 
used to pay off $10 million in bank 
loans and for construction costs rela- 
tive to its near term expansion pro- 
gram. Total cost of the latter is 








Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


estimated at $25 million which will 
require additional financing. It is 
expected that the new money will be 
obtained from the sale of common 
and preferred stocks and bonds, and 
from company funds. Earnings in 
the twelve months ended August 31 
were $1.58 a share compared with 
$1.29 in the similar period a year 
earlier on a smaller common share 
capitalization. 


Foster Wheeler C+ 

Although company is firmly en- 
trenched in its field, its stock 1s specu- 
lative; current price, 19. Bookings in 
the nine months ended September 30 
fell to $82.5 million from $139.3 
million in the similar period in the 
previous year. Backlog at the end of 
the later period stood at $196.9 
million, compared with $211 million 
at June 30 and $229.1 million at 
March 31. Reduced earnings, the 
continuing effects of the steel strike 
and the need for conserving cash were 
the reasons given for the omission of 
the common dividend usually paid in 


_ September. The Atomic Energy Com- 


mission is encouraging company to 
conduct a twelve-month survey to de- 
termine the feasibility of design, con- 
struction, and operation by private 
industry of power producing reactors. 


General Steel Castings $6 Pfd. C+ 

Shares of this specialty steel cast- 
ing supplier are in improved status, 
but remain speculative; recent price, 
99. Arrears which began to accumu- 
late in 1931 will be cleared by a pay- 
ment of $4.50 in December, making 
a total of $16.50 paid this year. The 
initial dividend on the common also 
will be made in December. Charles 
P. Whitehead, president, said that 
the company was now in a position to 
buy from time to time preferred 
shares of which 100,000 are out- 
standing. In the nine months ended 
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September 30, preferred earnings 
were equal to $20.21 per share as 
against $15.16 in the like period a 


year earlier. 


Gt. Northern Ry. B 
Priced at 51 to yield 7.8% on divi- 
dends totaling $4 annually, stock con- 
stitutes a businessman’s investment. 
Company will spend $26.4 million 
for new equipment and improvements 
next year. Included in the program 
are 25 diesels; 500 steel box-cars; 
200 flat cars: 300 heavily-insulated 
refrigerator cars for its affiliate, West- 
ern Fruit Express; and a $12 million 
expenditure for purchasing and laying 
50,000 tons of new 115-pound rail. 
Great Northern estimates that earn- 
ings in 1952 will be around $8 a 
share compared with $7.83 in 1951. 


Heyden Chemical C+ 

Although company specializes im 
some of the new “wonder drugs,” its 
shares are distinctly speculative; re- 
cent price, 15. (Paid 87'4c thus far 
in 1952; $1 in 1951.) Asa result of 
the tumble in sales and earnings in the 
nine months ended September 30, to 
15.8 million and 42 cents per share 
from $22.9 million and $1.63 respec- 
tively in the like period of 1951, the 
quarterly dividend payable in De- 
cember will be 12% cents vs. 25 cents 
paid previously. Third quarter earn- 
ings of 7 cents as against 37 cents in 
the 1951 period reflected the con- 
tinued weakness in the market price 
of penicillin and other antibiotics 
which the company manufactures. 
On the other hand, Heyden’s 
chemical business, which produces 
formaldehyde for plastics and chemi- 
cals for paints and lacquers, has im- 
proved and is expected to remain 
good during the last quarter. 


Packard Motor Car C+ 
Stock is distinctly speculative; re- 
cent price, 5. (Paid 15c thus far in 
1952; 30c in 1951.) Packard’s 1953 
production plans call for 130,000 cars 
(just about double this year’s output) 
of which one-third will be in the high 
price brackets. To broaden distribu- 
tion, company is trying to increase 
the number of dealers from 1,500 to 
2,000. The major obstacle to Pack- 
ard’s 1953 plans could be a labor 
shortage, since it already is handling 
$500 million in defense orders. 
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_ Royal Typewriter B 


Stock constitutes a businessman’s 
risk; recent price, 20. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) Company reported the 
second highest sales volume in its his- 
tory for the year ended July 31, $61.9 
million as against $63.8 million in 
fiscal 1951. But reflecting higher 
manufacturing costs and operating 
expenses, earnings in the like period 
were off to $2.62 per share from $3.89 
per share a year earlier. At the fiscal 
year end, prime defense contracts to- 
taled more than $22 million. How- 
ever, profits from defense work have 
been limited to a small percentage of 
total net. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

Stock provides a liberal 9% yield 
based on last year’s payments totaling 
$3.25, but carries risks peculiar to the 
industry; recent price, 38. Reflecting 
in part a two and one-half month 
strike at company’s zinc mines in 
Northern New York and a five-week 
shut-down at its lead smelter at 
Herculaneum, Mo., for repairs and 
improvements, earnings in the nine 
months ended September 30 dropped 
to $3.06 a share from $3.77 (ad- 
justed) in the like period a year ago. 


Sinclair Oil B 

Based on earnings potential, shares 
at 42 are not overpriced. (Pays 65c 
quarterly.) Company has been ap- 
proached by a group representing 
owners of half of the outstanding 
publicly-held shares of Venezuelan 
Petroleum offering to sell Sinclair 
their stock. Sinclair currently holds 
86 per cent of the stock but has not 
made any purchases in the last five 
years. Traded on the New York 
Curb, the common stock of Vene- 
zuelan Pete is selling at about $20 a 
share, an all-time high. Sinclair has 
indicated that if a basis for corporate 
simplification can be worked out be- 
tween the two companies, it would 
be interested, but other than that no 
additional stock will be purchased. 
Meanwhile, Sinclair’s nine months’ 
earnings continued their upward trend 
and reached $5.24 a share vs. $4.83 
in the like 1951 period. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) oo 

Stock of this leading oil unit (now 
76) ts of blue chip quality and yields 
5.6% on a 1952 dividend of $4.25.) 





A subsidiary has developed an all- 
weather motor oil particularly adapted 
for use in the latest high-compression 
automobile engines. Called Uniflow, 
the new oil will reduce engine wear, 
provide easier starting and according 
to its makers will “help eliminate the 
knock” often encountered in new 
engines after they have been driven 
three or four thousand miles. The 
one disadvantage will be the product’s 
price, which will be around 55 to 60 
cents a quart. However, the usual 
seasonal oil change from heavy sum- 
mer grades to light winter grades can 
now be omitted, and effectiveness will 
be maintained even in temperatures 
reaching 25 below zero. 


Sylvania Electric B 
Shares of this businessman’ s invest- 
ment have longer term growth pros- 
pects; recent price, 38. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) Although in the nine 
months ended September 30, com- 
pany had record sales of $40.4 million, 
because of higher costs and lower 
prices earnings fell to $2.18 per share 
from $3.16 earned in the same period 
of 1951. However, due partly to the 
increase in sales of television picture 
tubes, auto radio sets, and the pick- 
up in export volume, earnings in the 
third quarter were 70 cents per share 
against 54 cents in 1951. Company 
looks for sales to continue to gain in 
the final quarter and also in 1953. 


Vanadium C+ 

Now selling at 38, stock has further 
growth prospects, but remains specu- 
lative. (Paid $2.40 in 1952; paid 
1951, $2.10.) Company is construct- 
ing a $2.5 million alloy producing 
facility at Cambridge, Ohio. It re- 
cently leased 63 additional mining 
claims in the Capital Reef area of 
Utah where Vanadium mines and 
processes uranium ore. Despite the 
strike in the steel industry which uses 
the bulk of its ferro alloys production 
it was able to report slightly larger 
sales in the first nine months of this 
year and earnings rose to $2.82 a 
share from $2.72 (adjusted) in the 
like 1951 period. President William 
C. Keeley states: “Capacity opera- 
tions in the steel, aluminum and other 
metal industries portend promisingly 
for the level of demand for alloys in 
the months ahead.” (Also FW, 
Aug. 13.) 


Specialty Mail Orders 
An Expanding Industry 


Only a small number of companies do any sizable business in 


this field, however. Thousands try to get into the game 
though profit margins are low and the mortality rate high 


he specialty mail order business 

must have a tremendous fascina- 
tion for a great many people, an in- 
dustry veteran observes. Hundreds 
of men and women are trying to get 
into it all the time, but of those who 
do take it up, nearly all are likely 
to fail before the end of their second 
vear while those who survive seldom 
make much money. 


Too Rapid Growth 


During the last ten years—partly 
because of gasoline rationing during 
the war and automobile parking dif- 
ficulties thereafter—the specialty mail 
order trade has grown by leaps and 
bounds with the usual result in such 
cases. Many have gone into it who 
lack merchandising and advertising 
ability. Numerous small outfits op- 
erate out of basements, garages, 
studios, or remodeled barns It re- 
quires little capital at the outset, and 
on the surface of things little knowl- 
edge seems to be required. As 
a result the field is becoming over- 
crowded, not with first class outfits 
but with much smaller concerns most 
of which are here today and gone 
tomorrow. 

Four better-situated organizations 
which do a business extending into 
the millions each year are Miles Kim- 
ball Company of Oshkosh, Wis., 
Breck’s of Boston, Black & Company 
of Forest Hills, N. Y., and Kellogg’s 
of Springfield, Mass. Miles Kimball 
is the largest, Breck’s is by far the 
oldest (“‘reliable since 1818”), and 
Kellogg’s is the youngest—in business 
only a few years. Black & Company, 
which may be considered a typical 
concern, got its start in 1942 and has 
been growing since. Today it mails 
out nearly one and one-half million 
catalogues and does a gross of about 
$1.5 million, but profit margins are 
so narrow that it regards itself as 
doing all right if operating net 
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amounts to as much as five per cent 
before taxes. 

Gadgets, novelties and household 
appliances are the life of the specialty 
mail order trade. Largely a Christ- 
mas holiday business, offering hun- 
dreds of non-essentials to fill the 
Christmas stocking or to go on the 
tree, the specialty mail orders do by 
far the greater part of their annual 
business during the final quarter of 
the year with most of this crowded 
into the last two months. (The spe- 
cialty houses are not to be confused 
with a specialist like L. L. Bean of 
Freeport, Me., who does a tremen- 
dous volume in sports apparel and 
equipment, both by mail order and at 
his own country store.) The buying 
public has taken to this method of 
Christmas shopping, as a family can 
go over a mail order book in an eve- 
ning or two, see every article illus- 
trated and described in a few lines of 
text, and thus avoid the Christmas 
tush. The mail order way is both a 
convenience and a time-saver. 


Direct Mailings Costly 


Business would be a good deal bet- ~ 


ter, however, if a larger percentage 
of people who receive catalogues ac- 
tually bought something each year. 
“We will be very fortunate,” says 
President Leslie F. Black of Black & 
Company, “if 10 per cent of our mail- 
ing list buys from us. It is to be ex- 
pected that 90 per cent of our 
Christmas catalogues will go into the 
waste-basket.”’ Of course, the mail 
order houses do not print their cata- 
logues to be thrown away, with the 
costs of advertising and selling run- 
ning very high and absorbing about 
25 per cent of sales. But despite the 
fact that the lists are culled from the 
names of former customers, or from 
those who answer the ads placed in 
class magazines, by far the greater 
part of printing and mailing is waste 


motion insofar as concrete results are 
concerned. Add another 25 per cent 
of costs for labor expense and add 
cost of goods sold on top of that, plus 
administrative expense, then little is 
left for the profit column save in an 
exceptional year. 

Incoming orders are processed and 
go through various channels to the 
company warehouse or stockroom to 
be filled. The box or package is 
placed on a conveyor belt system 
which takes it to the mail room where 
U. S. mail trucks load up at outside 
platforms. Numerous returned pack- 
ages must be expected, largely be- 
cause of breakage in shipping. “The 
postoffice or its employes,” says one 
shipping executive, “are none too 
carefuk, about handling mail.” Even 
most watchful system, some 
1erchandise now and then 
goes out, But the reputable firms al- 
ways make \good if the claim is in 
proper order. 






Supply Sources 


The mail order house makes its 
purchases from veteran manufactur- 
ers it knows or, occasionally, from 
newcomers in the field. \Buyers each 
year visit the gift shows in. New 
York, Chicago, and Atlantic City, and 
a lot of stuff is sent to them on ap- 
proval in the mail. Token orders— 
say six dozen of a kind—are placed 
for new items, and if they sell a large 
order will follow. 

The head buyer—usually the head 
of the concern—also keeps an eye out 
to see what his competitors are ad- 
vertising and selling through ads 
placed in the better magazines. The 
leading specialty mail orders may ad- 
vertise in 20 or more magazines such 
as House and Garden, House Beauti- 
ful, American Home, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan and the like. 
The names of those who respond are 
then placed on the firm’s mailing list. 
A company like Miles Kimball of 
Oshkosh which has one of the largest 
mailing lists in the business uses the 
same system as the big general mail 
order houses—it first sends out a 
modest flyer illustrating some 70 giift 
suggestions or other items. If an 
order is placed from that, then the 
Kimball 104-page catalogue showing 
“hundreds of other gifts” is sent. 

In general, the specialty mail order 
business is not only seasonal but over 
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the longer-term it is vulnerable in re- 
spect to cyclical business conditions. 
An attempt is made to suit every 
pocketbook by supplying gift items at 
a wide range of prices. But any gen- 
eral business depression would doubt- 
less eliminate many of the less well 
established concerns just as more 
prosperous times and a high level of 


consumer income serve to stimulate 
entry into the business. Although, 
according to one industry representa- 
tive, “everybody has an idea that it’s 
an easy way to enter business and 
make a living.” It’s nevertheless a 
precarious field of activity for anyone 
to engage in save an accomplished 
sales executive. THE END 


Good Showing by 


General Electric 


Third quarter earnings showed impressive increase, and 


company may be among the few to show full-year gain over 


1951. Stock's yield is liberal for an issue of high quality 


gee of General Electric Com- 
pany are headed for an all-time 
vearly record which from present in- 
dications will fall little short of $2.5 
billion, vs. the total of $2.32 billion 
reported for 1951. Last year, inci- 
dentally, was the first time General 
Electric’s sales topped the $2 billion 
mark, 


Sales and Earnings 


In the first nine months of this 
year billings of $1.81 billion exceeded 
by seven per cent the $1.69 billion 
reported for the corresponding 1951 
period. President Ralph J. Cordiner 
said a fortnight ago that fourth quar- 
ter sales should equal the third quar- 
ter total of $642 million, which would 
bring the year’s sales to within hail- 
ing distance of the hoped-for $2.5 
billion level. 

Despite a rise of nearly $140 mil- 
lion in costs and expenses—only 
slightly offset by a $28 million de- 
crease in tax provisions—net income 
of $94.75 million or $3.28 per share 
was more than ten per cent above the 
$85.93 million or $2.98 per share 
earned in the same period of 1951. In 
nine months the net more than pro- 
vided the full year’s dividend payments 
of $3 per share. The advantage thus far 
established over 1951 may well carry 
through to the end of the year and 
enable the company to enter that 
rather restricted membership group 
of stocks to show greater net earn- 
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ings this year than last. President 
Cordiner was a bit cryptic on that 
point, saying that G-E’s inventory po- 
sition at the end of the year would 
be the determinant of the 1952 earn- 
ings total. 

However, no matter what General 
Electric may earn this ‘year, 1950 
will continue to hold the earnings 
record. With sales of $1.96 billion 
in that year, the company was able 
to show net earnings of $6.01 a share 
or 88 cents out of each dollar of 
sales. While it has saved a little 
more out of each sales dollar thus 
far this year than in the same 1951 





General Electric 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $349 $2.21 $2.20 6474—34 
1938.. 259 0.96 0.90 48 —27% 
1939.. 304 1.43 1.40 4454—31 
1940.. 411 1.95 1.85 41 —26% 
1941.. 679 1.98 1.75 351%—24H% 
1942.. 901 1.56 1.40 303%4—21% 
1943..1,288 1.56 1.40 397R—30H% 
1944.. 1,383 1.76 1.40 4034—35 
1945..1,298 1.96 1.60 494—37% 
1946.. 769 1.49 1.60 52 —33% 
1947.. 1,331 3.30 1.60 397%Z—32 
1948.. 1,633 4.29 1.70 43 —31% 
1949..1,614 4.36 2.00 423,—34 
1950.. 1,960 6.01 3.80 504—41& 
1951..2,319 4.79 2.85 637%~,—49% 
Nine months ended Sept. 30: 

1951..$1,694 $2.98 ess ee eee 
1952..1,814 3.28 a$3.00 b64%—54% 


* Has paid dividends in every year since 1899. 
a—To November 5. b—To November 5; recent 
price 64. 








General Electric 


period, it is uncertain just how the 
year-end adjustments will affect the 
full year’s showing. Earnings in the 
current quarter may hold down the 
total since they will reflect, among 
other things, the wage increases of 
7.5 to 15 cents an hour, retroactive 
to the first week of October, accepted 
ten days ago by the CIO Union of 
Electrical Workers. This was the 
offer originally made by the com- 
pany and ratified by other General 
Electric unions. 


One-Fourth for Defense 


The world’s largest manufacturer 
of electrical equipment, General Elec- 
tric is heavily engaged in the pro- 
duction of special defense equipment 
for the Government and of special 
machinery for utility, transportation 
and industrial concerns engaged in 
turning out defense and related items. 
Defense production will represent ap- 
proximately one-fourth of total 1952 
billings. The company also is con- 
tinuing to turn out standard utility 
equipment and its own lines of con- 
sumer goods. 

Operations have been maintained at 
capacity pretty much through the 
year, with only occasional brief inter- 
ruptions due to labor flare-ups or, as 
in the final week of October, to the 
enforced furloughing of 1,500 of its 
5,500 employes at the Erie, Pa., plant 
as the result of a strike of American 
Locomotive employes. General Elec- 
tric is supplying the locomotive maker 
with diesel equipment, and the strike 
prevented deliveries. 

General Electric today has 122 
separate plants, and has a half dozen 
others under construction. It also 
operates facilities for the Atomic 

Please turn to page 27 
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Conserving Since the last Republi- 
The Gains Can Administration di- 
- rected national policy, 
We've Made the Federal Govern- 
ment’s civilian payroll has increased 
to four times the total employed 
twenty years ago and twelve persons 
receive United States Treasury 
checks for one person who did so 
then. The Government’s debt of ap- 
proximately $270 billion is fourteen 
times the national debt of two decades 
ago and Federal spending now tops 
$85 billion annually against less than 
five billion then. Meanwhile, civilian 
employment is now nearly 62 million 
vs. less than 40 million in 1932 and the 
value of national production is six 
times the figure of twenty years ago. 
So much for fiscal change and the 
transformed economic picture. As- 
suming that peace can be won under 
leadership of the man who did so 
much to win the war, can our uneasy 
prosperity based on war and strife be 
maintained as a_ stable prosperity 
based on peace? Can we establish 
individual security without sacrific- 
ing the individual freedom of oppor- 
tunity that has sparked American 
progress in a competitive economy? 
These are questions the incoming 
Administration will be called upon to 
solve. With unity of effort, this na- 
tion will conserve gains made and 
push on to greater achievements. 


Financing To those proponents of 
A Modern Government ownership 
, who believe that some 
Miracle 


enterprises because of 
their nature require public ownership 
and governmental operation, we sug- 
gest an examination of the world’s 
largest public utility. It is the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with the affiliated Bell com- 
panies. Its ocean-to-ocean service, 
connecting with other continents, is 
comparable in some respects with our 
Post Office system. There is one 
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significant difference. The Post Office 
is a tax-consumer : the telephone sys- 
tem is a taxpayer—also, it might be 
added, a tax collector. The solid rock 
on which this communications struc- 
ture has been built consists of a basic 
policy approved by the system’s man- 
agement and concurred in by the 
regulatory bodies of many states: the 
best service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety. This 
policy recognizes that speculative 
profits in the form of exceptional 
earnings converted into dividend 
melons are not appropriate in a non- 
competitive undertaking. Instead, it 
suggests “ . payments to stock- 
holders limited to reasonable regular 
dividends with their right, as the busi- 
ness requires new money from time to 
time, to make further investments on 
favorable terms, are to the interest 
both of the telephone users and of 
the stockholders.” That policy was 
stated in so many words, on October 
20, 1927. It was set forth in an ad- 
dress by Walter S. Gifford, former 
company president, and has been suc- 
cessfully followed since. 


The Test Through this column, 
Is Good this publisher wants to 
Citizenship express his appreciation 


of the good will ex- 
pressed by more than one thousand 
men and women of distinction who at- 
tended the recent FINANCIAL WorLD 
Awards Dinner and by many other 
investors who have extended their 
congratulations on completion of 50 
years as the publisher of FINANCIAL 
Wortp. Throughout this half cen- 
tury, we have witnessed a simple fact 
of life affirmed and_ reaffirmed; 
namely, that a conscientious effort 


Page 


aimed at good citizenship wins and 
holds support. This publication has 
enjoyed exceptional support from its 
subscribers in lean times as well as 
fat in its efforts to disseminate the 
truth as it understands it about in- 
vestments. Charles Allen Thomas, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, winner of the Gold Oscar of 
Industry for its 1951 report, re- 
emphasized the dynamic force of good 
citizenship when in effect he said in 
his moving address at the Awards 
dinner that a corporation must do 
something more than talk good public 
relations, it must live good human re- 
lations. For individuals or corpora- 
tions, a good public relations test of 
an act is, simply: Is it good citizen- 
ship? 


After the It is probable that the 
Death waning months of 1952 
on may mark the end of an 


era in American financial 
history by liquidating the last of the 
giant utility holding companies under 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
(Death Sentence) Act. Approval is 
expected any day now by a United 


‘States District Court of a plan for 


distributing nearly $100 million com- 
mon stocks of three operating com- 
panies comprising the backbone of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. 
This publication, as our older readers 
will recall, expressed concern over 
pyramiding control of expanding 
utility empires into the hands of rela- 
tively few men through top holding 
company entities; and later took up 
the cudgels in behalf of hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders whose in- 
vestments were on the point of being 
squeezed unnecessarily. In retrospect 
it now seems clear that this chapter 
in American history might have had 
a happier ending had the rules of full 
disclosure of information been fol- 
lowed in the dealings of utility system 
managements with stockholders. 
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Nationalized Industries 
Have Business Worries 


British Government-owned enterprises find they have 


much in common with privately controlled com- 


panies. Taxes and rising costs among the headaches 


By Andrew Shonfield 


ationalized undertakings in Brit- 
N? ain are today complaining 
loudly and vigorously about most of 
the things which have been the 
grumbles of private enterprise since 
the war. Inadequate depreciation al- 
lowances for tax purposes, high rates 
of tax, rising labor and other costs, 
and government restrictions on cap- 
ital investment all come in for their 
share of sharp comment when the 
annual reports of the various nation- 
alized industries are published. In 
fact, one of the interesting aspects of 
nationalization, which no one thought 
of before the event, is the way in 
which the new public corporations 
have been finding they have more and 
more in common with the rest of the 
business community, and less in com- 
mon with governments—regardless 
of whether these governments are 
Labor or Conservative. 


Different Atmosphere 


The truth is that these new public 
corporations live in an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere from an ordinary 
government department. They are 
admittedly under the ultimate con- 
trol of a departmental minister. But 
he is referred to so rarely—he is 
specifically excluded from interfer- 
ing in the day-to-day conduct of the 
organizations—that the people in 
charge of them have developed all the 
normal instincts of the managers of 
big business. 

This comes out very clearly in the 
report, just published, of the nation- 
alized electricity industry. Lord Cit- 
rine, the ex-trade union leader who 
now runs this £260 ($728) million a 
year business with great vigor, is 
chiefly concerned about two things. 
One is the squeeze on prices and 
profits caused by rising costs, and the 
other is the threat of government re- 
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strictions on his huge capital develop- 
ment program, which is designed to 
make good the wartime arrears of 
plant replacement and close the gap 
created by the rapid growth of de- 
mand for power since then. 

If he is not interfered with, he says, 
he can get the main part of the cap- 
ital development job done by 1955. 
By then the power cuts which have 
been a regular winter nightmare of 
United Kingdom industry since the 
war should be a rare occurrence. And 
from 1955 onwards, with the problem 
of the peak winter load largely over- 
come, he wants to proceed with a pro- 
gram of expansion which will require 
a rate of commissioning of new plant 
of over 1.5 million kw a year. 

But Lord Citrine finds himself up 
against the difficulties that are com- 
mon to so many business men in Brit- 
ain today. The resources to make 
the equipment he wants to install are 
needed for the export drive or rearm- 
ament, and there is the problem of 
financing new investment. Admit- 
tedly, he has an advantage over pri- 
vate industry so far as finance is 
concerned. The new electric stock 
[equivalent, in U. S., to bonds] 
which he has sold to the amount of 
£400 million ($1.1 billion) through 
the London Stock Exchange since 
nationalization is attractive to in- 
vestors because it carries a govern- 
ment guarantee. But the British 
Electricity Authority's borrowing 
powers are limited for the moment by 
Act of Parliament to a total of £700 
($1.96 billion), and when that figure 
is reached, as it soon will be at the 





Epitor’s Note: The author is a 
prominent economist and journalist, 
and a member of the editorial staff 
of one of Britain’s leading financial 
publications. 











present rate of development, it must 
ask the Government’s permission be- 
fore proceeding to borrow any more 
funds. Lord Citrine has now an- 
nounced that he intends to follow 
this course. 

Ideally, of course, the electric in- 
dustry should be able to finance a 
considerable proportion of this devel- 
opment out of its own earnings. But 
here the tax collector is the obstacle. 
Although a large part ofthe program 
is the replacement of old plant by up- 
to-date equipment, the depreciation 
allowances for tax purposes are calcu- 
lated on a historical cost basis, and 
are quite inadequate to cover the post- 
war rise in the cost of installations. 
Allowing for all the forms of company 
taxation to which the British Elec- 
tricity Authority is subject, this 
means that in order to obtain full 
replacement costs out of current 
revenue, the industry would have to 
charge the consumer twice as much 
as the excess over historical cost. 

So far, the nationalized electric in- 
dustry has, in fact, been fairly suc- 
cessful in avoiding the attentions of 
the tax authorities. The normal taxa- 
tion allowances granted to companies 
on the initial installation of capital 
equipment were large enough last 
year to offset its liabilities for income 
tax and profits tax. 


Less Fortunate Case 


The nationalized coal industry, 
however, has been less fortunate. The 
last quarterly statement, covering the 
period up to the end of June 1952, 
showed that taxation had made all the 
difference between a fairly balanced 
financial position and a deficit. Profit 
for the quarter amounted to nearly 
£4 million ($11.4 million) and that 
was just about enough to meet the 
cost of interest on the money paid as 
compensation to the former colliery- 
owners, plus other capital charges. 
But provisions for taxation required 
another £700,000 ($1.96 million). 

Nationalized undertakings in gen- 
eral are in one way treated with ex- 
ceptional rigor by the tax authorities. 
The profits tax on ordinary private 
companies is calculated on the profits 
remaining after all fixed interest 
charges have been met. If this prin- 
ciple had been applied to the National 
Coal Board, its total outgo and in- 
come would have balanced almost ex- 
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actly in the last quarter. ‘The tact 
that it went into the red does not 
niean that the United Kingdom tax- 
payer had to subsidize its operations. 
On the contrary, it was the demands 
of the tax-collector which put it tem- 
porarily in the red to the equivalent 
of about $1.9 million. The principle on 
which this apparently harsh arrange- 
ment is based is the decision of Par- 
liament that since all the distributed 
profits of the nationalized undertak- 
ings are in the form of fixed interest 
payments—there are no common or 
preferred shares issued—the tax re- 
liefs given to private enterprise are 
not appropriate in this case. Instead, 
a calculation is made of the amount 
of profits tax payable on the basis of 
the old capital structure prior to 
nationalization, and this is deducted 
before arriving at the final announced 
figure of surplus or deficit. 


Surplus or Deficit? 


Latest figures for the principal na- 
tionalized undertakings which are 
shown below may therefore be some- 
what misleading if they are compared 
directly with those of ordinary private 
companies : 


-—(*In Millions) 


Surplus 
Gross or 
Industry Year Income Deficit 
MM: guous couxd 1951 £541 —£1.8 
Electricity ...... 1951/2. 263 + 2.9 
errr re 1951/2 233 + 1.5 
eee. 1951 314 + 34.5 
Transport ...... 1951 579 + 2.9 
Airways: 
B. Ov .&..C. 1951/2 34 + 0.3 
Br. Eur. Airways 1951/2 11 — 1.4 


*Exchange at $2.80 =1 £. 


The balances in the last column are 
struck after allowing for all taxes and 
for the equivalent of what would in 
private industry count as dividend 
payments. Only the airways have re- 
ceived a special development grant 
from public funds, and of these, Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation 
has in the past year moved from the 
development stage into the profit-mak- 
ing stage. For the rest, the established 
nationalized industries have not had 
a penny from the taxpayer. On the 
contrary, they make a sizable con- 
tribution of their own to the Ex- 
chequer—and seem to like doing it no 
more than any other profit-making 
concern nowadays. 
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General Tire—Empire Builder 


Aggressive policy of acquisitions is making company 


a highly diversified situation, with good prospects 


in all its fields. 


i gone slightly less than a decade 
ago, General Tire & Rubber 
Company was just another tire and 
tube producer, ranking fifth in the in- 
dustry and otherwise distinguished in 
only two respects. Its earnings record 
showed somewhat better than aver- 
age stability, a deficit having been 
reported only in 1931 since the com- 
pany’s formation in 1915, and its 
method of operation differed mate- 
rially from that followed uniformly 
by the Big Four—Firestone, Good- 
rich, Goodyear and U. S. Rubber. 

These enterprises sold tires and 
tubes for both the original equipment 
and replacement markets, and were 
fiercely competitive in their price 
policies. General, however, ignored 
the original equipment market (ex- 
cept for trucks) and concentrated its 
output on premium quality tires for 
replacement use at prices well above 
those quoted for other makes. While 
unorthodox, this system could hardly 
be criticized on the grounds of re- 
sults, and was justified in theory as 
well as in practice by the relative in- 
sensitivity to cyclical influences of the 
replacement market as compared with 
that for original equipment. 


However, the management was not’ 


content to rest on its creditable 
achievements to date. At the end of 
1942 the company bought the entire 
stock of The Yankee Network, thus 
becoming the fifth largest factor in 
radio as well as in tires. There were 
no other major changes in the cor- 
porate set-up during the war, for 
General, like its competitors, was 
kept busy with defense business. This 
included production of tires for mili- 
tary vehicles and aircraft, bomb out- 
put, operation of a Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plant and 
managing the operations of Aerojet 
Engineering Corporation, which made 
JATO rockets for aircraft and was 
doing research on jet propulsion for 
the Navy. 

In 1945, however, the company 
started to expand in several direc- 


Recently acquired Crosley Motors 


tions. It bought an interest in Aero- 
jet amounting to 81.3 per cent, a min- 
ority interest (now 43.2 per cent) in 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber and all the 
stock of Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, which makes inflated rubber 
balls and other sporting goods prod- 
ucts. After a breathing spell to in- 
tegrate these new activities into its 
existing organization, General started 
branching out again late in 1950, 
when it bought the entire capital 
stock of Thomas S. Lee Enterprises, 
which owned the Don Lee broadcast- 
ing system in California. During 
the same year the company entered 
the chemical field; while progress to 
date has not been exceptional, this 
division has excellent possibilities. 


Acquires TV Station 


Last year General acquired televi- 
sion station KHJ in Los Angeles, 
and early in 1952 it traded ten per 
cent of its stock in Thomas S. Lee 
enterprises (which in 1951 had taken 
ever General’s Yankee Network and 
has since been re-christened General 
Teleradio) to R. H. Macy in ex- 
change for television station WOR in 
New York City. Finally, it bought 
317,077. of the 569,254 shares of 
Crosley Motors in July, and has re- 
cently made an offer for an additional 
185,251 shares, which would give it 
88 per cent control. 

The venture into radio and televi- 
sion has been successful from the 
start. Last year this field provided 
about eleven per cent of the, consoli- 
dated net profit. The Yankee Net: 
work comprises four owned and 25 
affiliated radio stations in New Eng- 
land plus television station WNAC 
in Boston, while the Don Lee sys- 
tem includes three owned and 42 af- 
filiated radio stations covering the 
thirteen western states. Both are key 
units of the 545-station Mutud 
Broadcasting System, in which Ger 
eral Teleradio owns a 58 per cel 
interest. 


Please turn to page 26 
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Sentiment has been improved by favorable election results 


and by ending of pre-election uncertainty, but the market 


must overcome widespread concern over long term prospects 


By dispelling pre-election uncertainties, final 
compilation of the returns has removed one of the 
factors which has adversely affected the stock 
market during recent weeks. Of even greater and 
longer term significance is the fact that in prac- 
tically all respects the results of the election can be 
viewed as favorable to investors. From their stand- 
point, the difference between the two candidates was 
less one of specific measures than of attitudes, but 
this distinction is important. 


The pro-labor, anti-business sentiment which 
has guided Washington policies for the past twenty 
years will now come to an end. The farce of wage 
control and the burden of price control will prob- 
ably be terminated sooner than could have been 
expected under Democratic rule. Government com- 
petition with private business in the utility and 
other fields will at least not be further expanded, 
and may undergo a contraction. Although taxes will 
necessarily remain extremely high, the chances of 
appreciable reduction have been improved. 


In only one respect can the outcome of the 
election be considered even vaguely adverse to in- 
vestors, and even that interpretation requires taking 
a short-sighted view. For twenty years the country 
has been ruled by a party which acted on the 
theory that the voters’ gratitude for the extra money 
inflation put in their pockets exceeded their resent- 
ment at the resulting high prices. The price spiral 
fostered by Democratic policies has led to sharp 
increases in reported corporate earnings due to the 
inclusion of inventory profits and the inability. of 
depreciation charges based on original cost to off- 
set actual depreciation measured in terms of re- 
placement costs. 


The new Administration is committed to a 
policy of fighting inflation instead of merely 
shadow-boxing with its symptoms. While few in- 
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vestors were taken in by the Democratic campaign 
bogeyman of a forthcoming Republican depression, 
they must recognize that an honest attempt to end 
the price spiral will also put an end to windfall 
profits. However, this consideration is a relatively 
minor one for a number of reasons. 


For one thing, the stock market has not taken 
the unreal accounting profits of the past few years 
very seriously. Furthermore, some important indus- 
trial groups—notably the rails and utilities—have 
been hindered rather than helped by inflation. 
Finally, and most important of all, the synthetic 
prosperity or appearance of prosperity which stems 
from inflation is an extremely precarious thing; 
sooner or later it would have blown up in our 
faces. We may still have a severe headache ahead 
of us in readjusting the economy to a healthy basis, 
but not the violent hangover which would have 
been inevitable if we had continued to attempt, 
pricewise, to drink ourselves sober. 


The prospect of this headache, now predicted 
for late 1953 or 1954, will continue to exercise a 
dampening effect on bullish sentiment which the 
market must overcome if it is to go on to new 
peaks over coming months. But there are other 
factors which, if they capture the attention of in- 
vestors, could offset the effect of widespread con- 
cern over the longer term business outlook. 


These include the excellent chance of tax relief 
and the uniformly favorable trends in produc- 
tion and earnings anticipated for some months to 
come. Until there is a clearer indication as to 
whether the bullish or bearish influences will gain 
the upper hand, common stock commitments should 
be concentrated in sound issues representing groups 
such as the utility, chemical, tobacco, natural gas, 
telephone, bank, variety chain and drug industries. 


Written November 6, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Manufacturers’ Sales Up 

A healthier inventory situation at all levels of 
trade plus expectations of improved business 
volume are reflected in a substantial rise in manu- 
facturers’ sales during September. Total sales of 
$24.6 billion represented a gain of $1.9 billion 
over August levels, and $2.8 billion over September 
1951. After seasonal adjustment, volume was up 
seven per cent over August and nearly on a par 
with the year’s high reached last April. New 
orders rose from $22.5 billion in August to $24.5 
billion in September. This compares with orders 
totaling $21.6 billion placed in September 1951. 

Recovery from the steel strike and a better flow 
of supplies were underlying factors in a nine per 
cent rise (adjusted) in durable goods sales over 
August. The increase was most evident in motor 
vehicles and electrical machinery. Among non- 
durable lines, which were up five per cent over 
August, food and petroleum made the greatest 
gains. Volume of unfilled orders at the end of 
September remained at a high level at $74.8 billion, 
more than 15 per cent over a year earlier although 
about the same as at the end of the previous month. 


Income at New High 

An unusually large month-to-month rise in Sep- 
tember brought personal income to an annual rate 
of $273.3 billion up $3.7 billion over August. The 
rate for the entire September quarter was lifted to 
$268 billion on an annual basis vs. $264 billion in 
the June quarter and $254 billion for the 1951 
year. Factors behind the increase included a con- 
tinuing rise in payrolls of durable goods manufac- 
turers which had been affected by the steel strike, 
larger farm marketings and a rise in automobile 
sales. Payrolls in non-durable goods manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, and retail trade showed 
little change from the August totals. The present 
high income level points to a record Christmas 
business for department stores, variety chains and 
mail order houses, and will be felt in other trade 
channels as well. 


Electric Use Rising 

When the public’s fancy turns to television sets, 
washing machines or air conditioners, the electric 
utility industry is an indirect, though not-too- 
conspicuous beneficiary. A General Electric official 
estimates that by 1960 the private utilities will 
obtain $3 billion of annual revenues from the use 
of major appliances, compared with $1.3 billion 
16 


in 1951. Large appliances now furnish about 55 
per cent of residential electric revenues, and newer 
appliances (such as clothes dryers and freezers) 
use more current than more familiar household 
gadgets. Power consumption traceable to televi- 
sion receivers now provides $200 million a year in 
revenues; a midwestern utility estimates that its 
power load increases 250,000 kilowatt-hours for 
every 1,000 television sets installed in its service 
area. Potential markets are even larger in year- 
round electric heating and air conditioning which 
could triple or quadruple residential electric use. 
The average annual bill for electric service is only 
$56.31 for each home, whereas the average home 
owner spends considerably more each year for 
heating bills alone. 


Rail Earnings Rising 

A highly favorable earnings report for Septem- 
ber, when net results amounted to about $95 million 
vs. $53 million in the same month a year ago, 
brings Class I rail net to $502 million for the first 
nine months. This apparently means that 1952 will 
be the industry’s best postwar year with the possi- 
ble exception of 1950. The rails are far ahead of 
where they were at this time last year when nine 
months’ net amounted to $391 million, 28 per cent 
less than the current estimate. Operating expenses 
are a little less this year than last, while nine 
months’ operating revenues have increased*1.7 per 
cent. With the year’s biggest earnings period yet 
to be completed, the rails should at least come close 
to matching 1950’s $783.6 million net income. 


Steel Earnings Slump 

Reflecting much of the adverse effect of the 54- 
day strike, third quarter earnings of the steel com- 
panies generally declined despite reduction in provi- 
sion for excess profits taxes. The major companies 
earned about 24 per cent less than in the similar 
1951 period, according to the trade periodical 
Iron Age, but the decline was even greater (38 
per cent) for the first nine months, part of the 
strike having occurred in June. This general aver- 
age, is somewhat misleading inasmuch as individual 
company results varied widely. U. S. Steel, for 
example, reported better earnings for the Septem- 
ber quarter than in the 1951 period because tax 
provision was only a small fraction of what it was 
a year ago. Nine months’ results were appreciably 
smaller, however. Bethlehem Steel reported slightly 
lower earnings for the 1952 period—$1.62 per 
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share vs. $1.76—but nine months’ results of $3.81 
per share vs. $6.50 were off considerably more than 
U. S. Steel’s. Republic Steel earned only 80 cents 
a share in the September quarter vs. $2.05 a year 
ago with nine months’ results at $3.52 vs. $6.44. 


More Petrochemicals 

The petrochemicals industry, which now supplies 
about one-fourth of the nation’s chemical raw ma- 
terials, is expected to become the source of 50 per 
cent in the next decade. Among the industries 
founded on petrochemical products are synthetic 
detergents, man-made rubber, plastics and synthetic 
fibers. The Investment Bankers Association has 
forecast that by 1960 investments in petrochemicals, 
which use natural gas or petroleum as raw ma- 
terials, will total $6 billion. About seven per cent 
of natural gas production is now used for chemical 
purposes and the proportion is not expected to 
change materially during the next few years. Of 
the natural gas used for chemical production, some 
80 per cent goes into carbon black; ammonia is 
second in importance as a chemical user of natural 
gas. 


Foreign Risks Increasing 

In the wake of the Iranian oil crisis, the hazards 
of doing business abroad have recently been 
brought into sharper focus by developments in 
Latin America. In Chile, which furnishes nearly 
one-third of this country’s copper supply, a regime 
that campaigned on a mine nationalization program 
has come into power. This threat had been re- 
garded in some quarters as campaign oratory, but 
it remains to be seen whether Chile will follow in 
the footsteps of Bolivia—whose new Government 
is proceeding to nationalize the nation’s tin mines. 
Mexican officials, meanwhile, have recommended 
that that country stop exporting sulphur until all 





of its domestic needs are met. Offsetting the 
nationalistic tendencies abroad, to some extent, is 
the deflationary trend in world metal markets which 
has already caused some countries to trim the ask- 
ing price for their output. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Atchison earned $19.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock for the nine months to September 30 
vs. $13.51 per share in the same 1951 period. 

General Motors’ sales for the nine months were 
$5.56 billion vs. $5.60 billion in the 1951 period. 

Southern California Edison plans to apply to the 
California Public Utilities Commission for a gen- 
eral rate increase for its entire system. 

Reading Company earned $14.25 per share on the 
first preferred stock for the first nine months vs. 
$11.60 per share in the same period last year. 

Total operating revenues for the nine months to 
September 30 of Louisville & Nashville were $167.1 
million vs. $164.2 million last year; Union Pacific’s 
were $374.2 million vs. $366.8 million a year ago. 

Union Carbide has developed a continuous auto- 
matic coal mining machine. Electrically powered 
and moved on tractor treads, the machine can turn 
out 560 tons of coal in an eight-hour day. 


Other Corporate News 


American Gas & Electric stockholders vote Janu- 
ary 27 on proposed 2-for-1 stock split. 

_ Omnibus Corporation will redeem its 8 per cent 
preferred stock January 1. 

Magnavox will redeem its $1 class A_ stock 
December 1. 

Sufficient shareholders of Northwestern Tele- 
graph have deposited their stock to effect a merger 
with Western Union Telegraph. Around November 
17 Western Union will issue $40 in debentures for 
each share of Northwéstern stock. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues, 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 2448, 1972-67............ 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44%4s, 1964.. 107 3.75 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961.......... 95 3.23 101 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 
iihsks cde meeiiewaeees 96 3.38 105 
Cities ervice Ss 191. 3:5: occu wees 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 92 3.25 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.10 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10414 


Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969..... 104 4.15 105 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 102 3.37 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............... 55 4.55 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 104 4.33 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Leng Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 

r--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

American Home Products ..... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
ES eee perry fe 3.00 175 36 5.6 
Dew Gimbal 6.3. 6ss. feces 70.80 70.80 38 2.1 
El Paso Natural Gas .......... 160 120 35 46 
General Electric .............. 285 3.00 64 4.7 
ee 240 180 50 48 
int’] Business Machines ....... 74.00 7400 218 18 
Standard Oil of California..... 200 Zeb 35 455 
Unien Carbide & Carbon ...... 250 250 5 -39 
Site ONE ssbb wesw sc eiandc 160 200 34 5.9 





* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annual 
rate. t—Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
r-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Amorican Stewes oso os csccccee $2.00 $200 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 900 154 5.9 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 52 4.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 200 37 5.4 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 44 5.5 
Ne SGD savecnes se ccdacve 300 300 S38 5.7 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 450 60 75 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 300 42 7.1 
May Department Stores ....... 180 180 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 200 200 37 5.4 
eo eee 3.00 3.00 52 58 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 200 4 5.0 
ie re 240 180 30 80 
Socony-Vacuum ....0.escc0es: 180 2.00 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 200 36 5.6 
TNE ND. Sis s ca cecesiwns 2.25 150 34 5.9 
TORR SIE ioc vic sweses 3.05 3.00 54 5.6 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 49 6.1 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 600 6.00 109 5.5 
GY SRE bak ds cebir da dawns 450 400 56 7.1 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 150 34 5.9 





* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


eT EPCOT ae $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 300 49 82 
Cluett, Peabody .............. 223 150 &% 7.7 
Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.90 14 64 
Container Corporation ......... 2.75 200 37 54 
POMEONS TIED cto sd atnnowenas 3.50 3.50 67 5.2 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 28 88 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 2.25 57 5.3 
EEE TUNOOE one veviccnsauves 400 400 62 65 
Glidden Company ............. 2.25 2.25 34 6.6 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 73 7.0 
Mathieson Chemical .......... in it 8 Si 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 61 65 
Simmons Company ............ 2.00 2.50 30 83 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 150 40 5.0 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... lay, BS: Bh SS 
Fs} Big. MAUMEE | o0'aa ss wea dceth eo tebeoiamtbis 300 2.25 39 7.7 





* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Federal expenditures and taxes likely to be reduced in 


new budget—Problem of economic control (and de-con- 


trol) to forefront again—Census Bureau seeks short-cut 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The appar- 
ent market for new housing units re- 
mains high, although it has been de- 
clining. The Census Bureau esti- 
miates that about 1.5 million married 
couples share quarters with others, 
presumably parents. Five years ago 
the total was 2.8 million. The mar- 
riage rate is still high and probably 
will continue so for a while. 

Through the next decade, the Cen- 
sus figures indicate, the annual num- 
ber of marriages is virtually bound to 
decline. There will be fewer people 
of marrying age. Among upper ’teen- 
agers, there are two million within 
each yearly bracket; in the lower 
twenties there are about three million 
in the yearly brackets, and this group 
over the past several years supplied 
the recruits for marriage. It’s simply 
that during the poverty stricken ’thir- 
ties, the birth rate went down. 

The prospective decline in mar- 
riages probably entails a decline in 
births. There are hundreds of busi- 
nesses which depend on either the 
marital or birth rate. There’s first of 
ali building construction. Then come 
all of the dependent industries, such 
as home furnishings and appliances. 


On the other hand, the ’teen-age 
market will expand. Population fig- 
ures show that it will increase by two 
million in the next five years and by 
four million throughout the decade. 
You can discover how important this 
market is by looking through the ad- 
vertisements in any of the “youth” 
magazines on the newsstands. 


President-elect Eisenhower’s 
persuasive powers and his ability to 
bring opposing factions together will 
be tested after the 83rd Congress 
meet.s. Despite his landslide victory, 
the Republicans failed to obtain 
working control of the House and 
also missed capturing a Senate ma- 
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jority. In view of how party lines 
are crossed on many issues, the Gen- 
eral has a thorny legislative task 
ahead. 


Maybe autumn rumors about the 
budget have as little connection with 
the actual budget as has that bulky 
document with the amount that will 
be spent. This year, they’re pretty 
consistent. It’s said that there will 
be an appreciable reduction from the 
current totals. There may even be a 
book balance with expected revenues. 

The greatest cuts, it’s said, will be 
in military outlays. A lot of money 
is spent on developing new models; 
during the coming fiscal year, officers 
say, designs will have been agreed 
upon. Much of the money will be 
against the delivery of weapons. 
There will be a big cut in plant con- 
struction. The civilian budget, too, 
it’s forecast, will be a bit lower. 

If the reports prove true, it’s highly 
probable that taxes will be reduced. 
Congress takes it for granted that the 
estimate of revenues will err on the 
conservative side; it almost always 
does. Moreover, there isn’t much in- 
terest nowadays in whether there is a 
ceficit or ‘surplus. 


Agriculture Department experts 
think that farmers will be less pros- 
perous next year, though they’ll do 
pretty well. Costs, especially for 
wages, will go up. On the other 
hand, prices will stay about where 
they are or decline. Parity prices 
should increase. 


Which economic controls to 
maintain and which to give up is now 
being worked out by agency officials. 
Even though most metals will be in 
high supply next year, the Adminis- 
tration is expected to ask Congress to 
renew the power to allocate. How- 
ever, there will be little actual allo- 










The National Production 
Administration is being steadily dis- 
mantled. 

It’s doubted that Congress will be 
willing to extend food controls. 
Whether renewal of the, power is 
asked for or not, most of the ceilings 
will have been removed by spring, it’s 
thought. The Department of Agri- 
culture has forecast that supplies will 
be high. 

On the other hand, it’s almost 
certain that stronger powers over 
rent will be solicited. In communi- 
ties that abandoned control, it’s re- 
ported, rents have sky-rocketed, 
sometimes even doubling. The Ad- 
ministration may even ask for the 
power to reduce them. 


cation. 


The Census Bureau is trying to 
get International Business Machines 
to work out a punch card system 
which will allow cards returned by 
its canvassers to be fed directly to the 
big calculating machine. Enumera- 
tors now write down the answers, 
which must be translated for the ma- 
chine. 


Justice Department lawyers 
have a theory that many of the Fair 
Trade agreements can be_ upset. 
They've been working on several 
ideas, all involving the allegation of 
conspiracy by manufacturers whose 
merchandise retails at like prices. 


If there’s to be a tax reduction 
next year, Congressmen will probably 
favor giving most of the break to in- 
dividuals. Companies would be re- 
lieved only of the excess profits tax. 
There will be loud demands that ex- 
cises be reduced or given up. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Audio... 

While consumer interest for the 
most part in recent years has been 
focused on television, another seg- 
ment of the all-embracing electronics 
industry has been quietly mushroom- 
ing into something big: audio, or 
high-fidelity musical systems which 
are custom-built to bring the full 
range of musical sound into the home 
via phonograph and frequency modu- 
lation radio (the average ready-made 
set misses many notes at both ends of 
the musical scale)—three years ago, 
the Audio Fair in New York City 
drew only about 3,000 spectators; a 
fortnight ago, the four-day annual 
event attracted at least five times that 
number. . . . Significantly, the big 
manufacturers seem ready to enter the 
field, and General Electric Company 
used the occasion to announce its 
“first item in a complete high fidelity 
system,” a new record compensator— 
to be available to retailers late in De- 
cember, the compensator reduces sur- 
face noise of early recordings and 
thus makes it possible for one really 
to enjoy a rare old phonograph 
record of, say, Enrico Caruso. .. . 
Hallicrafters Company announced 
that its line of high fidelity audio 
equipment would be ready for public 
showing within a matter of weeks— 
while Stromberg Carlson Company, 
manufacturer of one of the top lines 
of ready-made radio-TV-phonograph 
equipment, exhibited a full line of 
hi-fi (as it is more popularly known) 
equipment for the first time. 


Electrical... 

Based on the premise that nobody 
throws out a record without first 
listening to it, Columbia Records, 
Inc., has introduced one for business 
purposes (annual reports, direct mes- 
sages and so forth) which comes with 
a mailing folder and will sell at low 
cost to quantity users—known as the 
“7-78,” the seven inch platter plays 
three minutes on each side at 78 
r.p.m., is non-breakable and_ light- 


weight, . . . United States Spring & 
Bumper Company offers a new wrin- 
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kle for industrial plants with a need 
for a continuously powered, overhead 
chain conveyor with light capacity— 
known as the Chainveyor, it’s said to 
be extremely flexible and lower in 
cost than conventional chain convey- 
ors now on the market. . . . With the 
tang of winter in the air, there’s more 
than the usual interest in gadgets 
such as the Electro-Warmth electric 
bed warmer which is now on the mar- 
ket—actually an overgrown electric 
heater pad which is designed to go 
between the mattress and mattress 
pad on the bed, it can be adjusted to 
individual needs by means of a switch 
with seven settings; source, Patented 
Products Corporation. Three 
new models have been added to the 
General Electric line of television re- 
ceivers—this brings to 15 the number 
of sets offered in the GE line. 


Photography .. . 

Graflex, Inc., which about one year 
ago acquired Ciro Cameras, the 
manufacturer of the Ciroflex line, has 
now introduced its revised version of 
that twin lens reflex—to be known 
as the Graflex 22, it,produces 12 pic- 
tures on 120 film, has an f3.5 taking 
lens, built-in synchronization and 
speeds to 1/200. . . . The Polaroid 
Pathfinder, an improved version of 
the picture-in-a-minute camera, is 
now on the market—this one features 
an £4.5 lens, nine shutter speeds to 
1/400 second, built-in synchroniza- 
tion and a coupled rangefinder. . . . In 
Maryland last week, the Tidewater 
Fisheries Commission began to take 
what is believed will be the world’s 
first stereoscopic pictures of growing 
oysters in their native surroundings— 
for the purpose, the Commission is 
using a new _ turbidity-eliminating 
camera developed by Fenjohn Under- 
water Photo & Equipment Company. 
. .. Underwood Corporation has de- 
signed a typewriter-like machine for 
the exclusive task of titling film nega- 
tives—a viewing table incorporated 
into the design makes it possible to 
pinpoint the area of the negative on 
which the title is to be typed. 


Plastics... 

Lockfoam, a new liquid plastic de- 
veloped by Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, may look like Angel Food 
cake when solidified, and have its 
characteristic lightness, but there the 
similarity ends; the new product is 
durable and strong, making it valu- 
eble in airplane manufacturing as a 
structural stiffener —licensed for 
manufacture by American Latex and 
Nopco Chemical Companies, the 
liquid plastic also offers new oppor- 
tunities for soundproofing and insu- 
lating. . . . Ford Motor Company’s 
1953 automobile line will be less 
squeaky around the seats thanks to 
plastics—a vinyl plastic supplied by 
Houghton Laboratories (compound- 
ed from B. F. Goodrich Chemical’s 
Geon) will replace the felt-like mate- 
rial formerly used to cushion tension 
wires in seat frames. . . . With the 
seasonal job of raking leaves still to 
be completed by many, there’s con- 
siderable interest in the new Turf 
Tender lawn rake molded of Tennes- 
see Eastman Company’s Tenite plas- 
tic to make it exceptionally light in 
weight without sacrificing required 
durability — manufactured by the 
Campro Company, the rake is avail- 
able in red or green plastic, and has 
the usual wooden handle. 


Promotion... 

Closed-circuit theatre television 
facilities will be used for the first time 
for a national sales meeting on De- 
cember 8 when James Lees & Sons 
Company introduces its 1953 line of 
carpeting to an audience which will 
also include company stockholders, 
contractors and others interested in 
its product—Lees will present the line 
over Theatre Network Television in 
major motion picture theatres in 15 
key cities across the nation... . Em- 
erson Radio & Phonograph Corpora- 
tion, through a pamphlet entitled 
Educational Television, A New Mar- 
ket for TV Receiver Sales, last week 
urged some 30,000 dealers to initiate 
action for the development of non- 
commercial educational TV stations 
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within their own communities—the 
dealer pamphlet contains reprints of 
some of the more important editorial 
comment resulting from Emerson’s 
support of educational TV... . 
Westinghouse has a new gimmick to 
help its dealers promote those laundry 
twins, the Laundromat and the Elec- 
tric Clothes Drier—its miniatures of 
the twins, one with a perforated S 
and the other a perforated P (for salt 
and pepper, of course)... . Through 
the Advertising Council, now ten 
years old, American business in 1951- 
52 carried on 21 major public service 
advertising campaigns (Crusade for 
Freedom, Red Cross, Forest Fire 
Prevention, to mention just a few)— 
this is found in the Council’s tenth 
annual report, which was recently 
published. 


Random Notes... . 

In the weeks ahead, you'll be hear- 
ing a great deal about Gift-Checks, a 
new type of negotiable gift certificate 
which can be spent like currency and 
is not limited to redemption at the 
store where it was purchased—devel- 
oped and currently being promoted 
throughout the country by Remem- 
brance Plan, the certificates are cov- 
ered by actual deposits in banks 
under a trust agreement with Strouds- 


burg Security Trust Company... . | 
Mid-way this month your photo sup- | 
ply dealers will show a small photo- | 
flash battery about the size of a man’s | 
thumb, yet capable of setting off 25,- | 


000 or more individual flash pictures 
—to be sold nationally under the Gen- 
eral label representative of General 
Dry Batteries, Inc., it is especially de- 
signed for use in battery capacitor 
cartridges. . . . Among the helpful 


new books published recently is You,: 


Your Heirs and Your Estate (sub- 
titled An Approach to Estate Plan- 
ning), by George B. Gordon, $7.50, 
Business Reports, Inc——the Gordon 
study contains check-lists, tables and 
self-analysis forms to assist the read- 
er in arranging his assets in order 
to yield maximum security to his 
family. 

—Howard L. Sherman. 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 
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Business Background 


Eastman Kodak division introduces new synthetic yarn 


and a century-old business steps up production schedules 





EW PRODUCT — Eastman 

Kodak Company’s Tennessee 
Eastman division has developed a 
synthetic yarn that has given to the 
textile industry a tonic in the form of 
something new. Known as Chroim- 
spun, the synthetic fibre can be dyed 
as yarn and woven into fabric with 
minimum breakage. The resulting 
yarn-dye fabric possesses strength 
comparable with that of the better 
colorless fibres. Thus, the Chrom- 
spun product bases its appeal upon 
the factors of color fastness, fibre 
strength and relatively low cost, for 
the fabric made from dyed yarn 
needs no further color treatment. 


Fashion Appeal—Mills of the 
Schwarzenbach Huber Company, a 
name known for a century in textiles 
as one of the world’s foremost silk 
houses, are now operating at capacity 
seven days a 
week mainly 
on the impetus 
of Chromspun 
orders. Cus- 
tomers include 
Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgom- 
ery Ward for 
whose entire 
supplies the 
company has 
contracted, and 
department 
stores and other organizations. In 
1953, Chromspun will be advertised 
more generally than before; as yet, 
production is limited although licens- 
ing arrangements will expand output 
in the near future. “The potential 
market is promising,” says ROBERT 
M. SCHWARZENBACH, president, who 
adds with what might seem a trace 
of wistful memories of the past, 
“Chromspun fabrics of today have 
all the beauty and fashion-appeal 
of Schwarzenbach silks of bygone 
years.” Before rayon took over, 
Schwarzenbach was the name in that 
field. Now Burlington is the largest, 
with annual sales of $300 million. 
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R. M. Schwarzenbach 


By Frank H. McConnell 








New Ideas at Work—Robert M. 
Schwarzenbach took over the presi- 
dency two years ago. In his mid-30s, 
the new executive put the firm 
squarely into the synthetic field, re- 
versing a century-old policy which 
honored silk first, last and all the 
time with no substitutes. The young 
executive has modernized mill equip- 
ment, replaced salesmen and depart- 
mental heads who could not adjust 
their thinking to modern synthetics, 
and in general swept aside traditional 
practices for modern improvements. 
Schwarzenbach, a pilot during World 
War II and now a flying commuter 
between mills in his own plane, hired 
a young textile engineer, ROBERT 
ZOELLY, with the proviso that Zoelly 
had to learn to fly a plane. Mean- 
while the new president, with six 
mills in this country and eleven in 
Europe, is looking ahead for other 
new fabrics, He thinks he may have 
one: Orlon and silk, combining the 
new and the old. But in 1953, it will 
be Tennessee Eastman’s new product, 
Chromspun. It’s just getting started. 





35 Million Words—Georce P. 
OsLin of Western Union Telegraph 
Company, who is good at counting, 
asserts that the total of words of 1952 
election news flashed over the net- 
work was 35 million. That includes 
the conventions, campaigns and elec- 
tion returns just computed. It does 
not include some six million words in 
telegrams sent by the public following 
Senator RicHarp M. N1ixon’s radio- 
telecast. 

The Big Wind stirred up Western 
Union earnings. In the first half, 
strike difficulties contributed to a net 
deficit for the period of nearly $4 
million ; in the third quarter when the 
tub thumpers got under way the com- 
pany earned over $1 million net, with 
a carryover into the fourth quarter 
which should boost gross above the 
like 1951 period. 





31 Million Meals — Starting in 
1906 when he joined the railroad as 





a steward, to his retirement the first 
of this month as general superinten- 
dent of the New York Central’s din- 
ing car service, ALBERT E. YARLOTT 
has supervised in person or indirectly 
the serving of 31 million meals in 
Central’s 175 rolling diners. Now 
67, Yarlott is moving to Newtonville, 
Mass. His toughest dining room 
problem: complying with all liquor 
law regulations—“A steward should 
be a lawyer.” His big fling upon re- 
tiring from the business of satisfying 
35 million hungry mouths: “A ten- 
der, juicy 16-ounce tenderloin steak. 
Now, I’m really going to enjoy eat- 
ing.” His successor: AprAmM H. 
SMITH, of Toledo, who entered Cen- 
tral’s service 29 years ago, and like 
Yarlott started as a steward in 
Chicago. 





For the Better—Aiter a slow 
period during the first half of 1952, 
sales of Commercial Solvents have 
picked up. In September they ran 
ahead of a year ago, but not by a 
margin large enough to lift the third 
quarter over the year before. For 
the nine months, the company’s sales 
ran 24 per cent behind last year. 
Currently, according to J. ALBERT 
Woops, president, the improvement 
registered in September is being 
continued. 





Uneasiness Cure —In a recent 
speech before the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, Chief Economist Dr. 
RicHARD GETTELL of Time, Inc., 
said that the national economy comes 


‘close to the statistician’s version of 


the approach to economic paradise. 
Nevertheless, many business men are 
suggesting fear of a recession or even 


-a depression a year or so hence. This 


is, he added, “the Time of Uneasy 
Prosperity.” To cope with any let- 
down that may follow in the wake of 
defense spending, the economist sug- 
gested avenues of attack in the field 
oi distribution, and urged that busi- 
ness provide the impetus to maintain 
prosperity by performing “to the full- 
est its age-old innovating and risk- 
taking functions.” If it doesn’t, Get- 
tell said, Government will. 





Money’s Popular—JOHN ADIKES, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information of New York State’s 
Savings Bank Association, reported 
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recently that some 350 New York 
City schools have ordered 8,000 sets 
of “Resource Units” developed by 
the savings banks in cooperation with 
the Board of Education for use in 
public school classrooms. The Re- 
source Units provide basic material 
on savings and suggest how students 
can benefit from the application of 
thrift. “So immediate a response by 
so many principals for sets of the ma- 
terial,” said Mr. Adikes at a recent 
demonstration of the Resource Units, 
“is indicative of the general interest 
ijn money matters.” Money is still 
popular. 


Dividend Changes 


American Home Products: Extra of 
20 cents and monthly of 15 cents payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 14. This brings payments for the 
vear to $2, the same as in 1951. 


Atlantic Coast Line Co.: Extra of $1 
and quarterly of $1.25 both payable 
December 12 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 14, bringing disbursements in 1952 
to $6 against $5 in 1951. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R.: Extra of 
$1 and quarterly of $1.25 both payable 
December 12 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 14. Brings payments in 1952 to $6 
vs. $5 in 1951. 


Blaw-Knox: 25 cents and year-end of 
25 cents both payable December 12 to 
stock of record November 17. 


Burroughs Adding Machine: Extra of 
10 cents and quarterly of 20 cents both 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 14. 


Century Electric: Stock dividend of 
5 per cent and quarterly of 12% cents 
both payable December 12 to stock of 
record November 21. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines: 30 
cents payable December 15 to stock of 
record December 1. Brings payments 


for the year to 75 cents vs. 65 cents in 
1951. 


Hammond Instrument: Extra of $1 
‘and quarterly of 50 cents both payable 
December 10 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 25. 


Hudson Motor Car: Stock dividend 
of one share for each 20 held, payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 20. A previously declared cash divi- 
dend of 25 cents was paid November 1. 


Jewel Tea: Special of 50 cents in addi- 
tion to quarterly of 75 cents both pay- 
able December 20 to stock of record 
December 5. This brings disbursements 
for the year to $3.50, the same as in 1951. 


Koppers: Extra of 50 cents, payable 
November 20 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 9 and quarterly of 50 cents, payable 
eg 20 to stock of record Decem- 
ver 10. 
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Year-end extra of 30 cents 


Kroger: 
and quarterly of 40 cents both payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 10. This brings payments in 1952 to 
$1.90 compared with $1.85 in 1951. 


Liggett & Meyers: Extra of $1 and 
quarterly of $1, both payable December 
1 to stock of record November 14. This 
brings payments for the year to $5, the 
same as in 1951. 


Maryland Casualty: Semi-annual of 60 
cents payable December 31 to stock oi 
record December 5. This places divi- 
dends on a $1.20 annual basis. Previ- 
ously company paid 50 cents semi-an- 
nually. 


National Distillers: 25 cents payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 12. 50 cents was previously paid. 


North American Car: Extra of 30 
cents and a quarterly of 30 cents both 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 26. 


Pacific Can: 5 per cent stock dividend 
and the usual quarterly of 15 cents both 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
November 28. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line: 50 cents 
plus a year-end of 50 cents and a stock 
dividend of 2% per cent, all payable 
December 15 to stock of record No- 
vember 28. 


Rheem Mfg.: 50 cents payable Decem- 
ber 10 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 15. Company had been paying 60 
cents a share quarterly. 


Standard Brands: Extra of 10 cents 
and quarterly of 40 cents, both payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 14. 


Standard Steel Spring: 50 cents and 
extra of 5 per cent in stock, both pay- 
able December 10 to stock of record 
November 18. 


Sun Oil: Stock dividend of 8 per cent 
payable December 15 and quarterly of 
25 cents, payable December 10, both to 
stock of record November 14. A stock 
dividend of 10 per cent was paid in De- 
cember last year. 


Union Bag: 75 cents and extra of 50 
cents, both payable December 10, to 
stock of record November 25. 


United Air Lines: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
her 14. 


Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar: 64 cents 
payable February 27, 1953, to stock of 
record February 4, 1953. This together 
with a dividend of 75 cents a share 
previously declared and payable on No- 
vember 8, 1952, completes the distribu- 
tion of the entire 1951-52 fiscal year. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 


Company Amount Date 


Mission Corp.—s.f. deb. 3%s, 
DOO 66 de Vhs ceeeceesccaceg 698,000 Dec. 1 
Pacific Western Oil Corp.—deb. 


NN? oa ce ee 2,000 Dec. 1 











THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





NEW YORK 20, 
ay. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable Dec. 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year-end dividend of $.50 
per share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Dec. 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 25, 1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 

















$296,000 Dee. 1 








Nov. 5, 1952 
onthe 
d Rail 
Standard Railway 
a =. = bad 
= s=—.. Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Company 
DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 
: ~~ 3 
The Board of Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Dec. 1, 1952, toshare- 
holders of record Nov. 14, 1952. 
C. N. Wesley 
Oct. 21, 1952 Treasurer 




















Amernican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 21, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 
special dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock have been declared, 
payable December 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 21, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
JOHN E. KING 











CONTINENTAL 
| Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06 %) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on January 
2, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

















The Exhibit of the 


Best Annual Reports 
for 1951 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


CHICAGO 
Display of 300 Best Reports 
McCormick & Henderson, Inc. 


650 West Washington Boulevard 
Nov. 10th to 14th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M 


NEW YORK 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 
80 South Street, near John Street 
Nov. 10th to Nov. 2lst—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Display of 100 Best Reports 


Spitzer Motor Sales, Inc. 


(Arranged by DuFine-Kaufman, Inc.) 
Avenue of the Americas at West 18th St. 
Nov. 10th to 14th—9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 


American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries, Inc. 


Duquesne Club 
November 12th—Dinner Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
and Stockholder Relations 
Literature 


Franklin Printing Company 


Hotel Barclay 
Nov. 18th and 19th—12 Noon to 5 P.M. 


WASHINGTON 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Public Relations Society of 
America Convention 


Hotel Statler 
Nov. 24th and 25th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BROOKLYN 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Pratt Institute 


Graphics Art Gallery 
215 Ryerson Street 
Dec. 3rd to 17th—10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Display of 100 Best Reports 
Richard E. Kohn & Co. 


20 Clinton Street 
Jan. 5th to 9th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Note: For information on arranging for a dis- 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


9 Months to ge 30 


Affiliated Gas Equip...... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel. . 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 
Allied Products ......... 
American Can .....cesteess 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 
Amer. Hair & Felt....... 
Amer. Machine & Metals 
Amer. Metal Products. ... 
Amer. Potash & Chem.... 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 
Ramat. OE «ie catnlsi« 
Anacon Lead Mines...... 
Anchor Post Prods....... 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 
Asmeo Seed .4i ccc ciacc. 
Associates Investment .... 


CE PE sed cdicdbaawes 


at &® 4 ae 
ON Coe C11 i ea nee ites 
Bariim Steel oc o<é<s0s 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. 


ee een 
Bliss & Laughlin....... ; 
Boeing Airplane ......... 
8 ee err 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 
Briggs & Stratton........ 


Calumet & Hecla ........ 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Cascades Plywood ....... 
Century Electric ........ 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 
Certain-teed Products ... 
oo LS, errr 
Circle Wire & Cable 
Climax Molybdenum .... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Combustion-Engineering S. 
Commercial Solvents .... 
Ce initio ads S's 
Consolidated Cigar 
Continental Oil .......... 
Copperweld Steel 
Crurthle Steel ....2...%5. 


Deep Rock Oil. .......... 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 
De Vee G0. acs cicccc 
rer err 
Dome Mines’... 2.000006. 
Driver-Harris 
DWG Cigar 


a Se ee 
BAP RO os oo ee PU 


Falstaff Brewing ........ 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg 
General Cigar 
General Motors 
Gen. Railway Signal..... 
Great Northern Ry. ..... 
Greenfield Tap & Die.... 
ag ER Peer teat 
oS ere 
Helme (George W.)..... 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 
Peover GO. 6.ss5 ss ives es 
Houdaille-Hershey 
Eeouston Ot 57.65 cb.5i 
Itimois Central .......... 
a ae 
Inspiration Cons. Copper. . 
Interlake Iron ........... 
Intertype Corp. ......... 
Int’] Petroleum 
Int’l Silver 


eee eee 


Sseeecenvees es 6600 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 195] 
9 Months to September 30 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... $0.70 $3.67 
RINE GR, cob cnt conrad 3.45 4.39 
rr 1.68 1,98 
Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 4.89 5.57 
Lone Star Cement........ 2.42 1.99 
Louisville & Nashville.... 7.09 5.95 
ee 0.39 0.37 
Maine Central ........ _s one 7.77 
McGraw-Hill Publish..... 5.75 5.22 
McWilliams Dredging ... 3.28 1.01 
Sg oY rrr 0.76 1.17 
Minn. & Ontario Paper... 2.98 3.08 
oe er re 0.95 0.94 
Mississippi River Fuel.... 2.61 2.63 
Mojud Hosiery .......... 1.56 2.05 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 3.68 2.69 
Motor Wheel .....5..05;. 2.35 2.56 
OE, evinccscareecnes 0.39 0.80 
Natl Bisc@t ..54.506..65 1.90 1.64 
i gh ere 2.19 2.36 
Natl Beate unk. 8. sien 1.63 1.93 
ih. Te 4.33 4.29 
ER Ss tree 0.77 0.71 
eee 0.84 1.01 
a eee 1.19 D0.33 
Newport Industries ...... 1.07 2.28 
Norfolk & Western...... 3.39 3.59 
MN os c35o seas ve 10.03 7.39 
Oe re 3.03 3.32 
Penick & Ford........... 2.10 2.10 
Peninsular Metal ........ 0.40 0.34 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 1.26 0.54 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 3.89 3.74 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt. 0.63 1.36 
Pittsburgh Steel ........ 1.06 4.18 
Quaker State Oil........ 1.44 1.62 
rere 4.20 3.14 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 1.99 2.23 
Rheem Mig. ......00.05. 1.80 3.00 
ee ee 2.21 2.33 
eer 2.38 2.67 
Seaboard Air Line....... 14.97 8.37 
ee 3.07 3.98 
‘Hemme Ce. Di) .6edccsacs 1.95 2.14 
i £. ae 4.65 5.11 
a re 6.91 7.67 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 3.80 3.74 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 2.78 2.71 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 6.46 6.65 
Stewart-Warner ........ 2.20 2.37 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 2.06 0.17 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 3.95 3.73 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.62 0.69 
Sutherland Paper ........ 1.99 2.31 
Sylvania Electric ........ 2.18 3.17 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.61 1.69 
NE I ess dkneccsceitwan 4.69 4.80 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 5.68 5.64 
Texas & Pacific Ry...... 16.86 12.04 
OO. TE kn cee ues D1.43 2.90 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.46 2.67 
United Biscuit .......... 2.51 2.73 
United-Carr Fastener 2.52 3.14 
ee ere ee 8.92 9.29 
Sap oR epee er 2.96 4.44 
Li © ee 2.59 3.03 
Victor Equipment ....... 1.35 1.37 
West Kentucky Coal..... 2.12 1.94 
Western Auto Supply.... 4.11 5.62 
Western Maryland Ry... 4.91 5.25 
White Sewing Machine... 0.06 1.03 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 3.30 7.03 
PM TOD a. sin chncnss 5.23 5.46 
Zonite Products ......... 0.26 0.21 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c—Com- 
bined common stock. p—Preferred stock. D— 


Deficit. 
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Street News 





Statistics on changed NYSE trading hours. Do they mean 


much?—Commercial banks favoring tax anticipation bills 


he figures on New York Stock 
T Exchange trading in shares dur- 
ing October, the first month of ex- 
perimentation with extended trading 
hours, were convincing to those brok- 
ers who had opposed the change. The 
turnover was 39 per cent less than in 
October of last year when the week- 
day session was five hours long and 
when the market was open on Satur- 
days. Turnover for the ten months 
was 31 per cent less. The dissenters 
thought the figures proved their con- 
tention that if an incentive for trading 
is lacking, extension of the trading day 
would not be productive. Those on 
the opposite side of the discussion 
contended that the October figures 
were inconclusive. They are still 
arguing that the presidential election 
this time prompted traders to proceed 
with caution, remembering how 
wrong the stock market was four 
years ago. 


On the whole, there was less 
wishful thinking in the Street this 
year. Twelve experts in municipal 
financing discussed the political situ- 
ation at a luncheon on the last day of 
October. All of them were pro- 
Eisenhower, but only half of them 
really believed that the Republican 
candidate would win. That was fairly 
representative of the thinking in all 
important sections of the financial 
district as a whole. The kind of Wall 
Street workers who find time to 
listen to street corner political rallies 
and are not too dignified to cheer or 
boo also were strongly pro-Eisen- 
hower. That was shown in their be- 
havior at those noonday exhortations 
at the curb in front of J. P. Morgan 
& Company. 


Benjamin F. Fairless has pre- 
sided at two quarterly press con- 
ferences since taking over the chair- 
manship of U. S. Steel from Irving 
Olds. He has all the information at 
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his finger tips but gives the answers 
more bluntly than did the legal- 
minded Mr. Olds. Also, he is some- 
what less patient with any reporter 
who, not being familiar with the steel 
“run,” asks an inept question. Ben- 
jamin Fairless is first and last a steel 
man. 


Regardless of what they think 
about the Federal Government keep- 
ing so large a proportion of its debt 
in short-term form, the commercial 
banks of the country as a whole are 
quick to supply even more of that 
kind of money when a special advan- 
tage is offered. They bought $2.56 
billion of tax-anticipation bills in the 
first week of October and are all pre- 
pared to take another such issue in 
November. No mattet how hard 
pressed the banks are to maintain re- 
serves and supply the demand for 
commercial credit, they go in heavily 
for these tax bills. That is because 
payment is made through credits on 
their own books to the credit of the 
Treasury. Therefore, the initial out- 
lay to the subscribing banks is only a 
fraction of the amount subscribed. 
Payment is equal to the banks’ per- 
centage reserve requirement. In due 
time the bills are sold to corporations 
and the banks keep the Government 
deposits. In a sense the banks, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve itself, 
perform an underwriting function in 
this type of financing. The value of 
the resulting Treasury deposits is 
large enough to justify resale of the 
bills sometimes at less than allotment 
cost. 


Three times in the period of 
postwar Government financing, the 
Treasury has used these tax bills. 
The Federal Reserve hasn’t helped 
out by furnishing bank reserves 
through open market purchases. But 
the banks have helped themselves 
liberally to another type of Reserve 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


71st Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable Jan. 10,1953 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 18, 1952. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 3334 cents a 
share on $1.35 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, 43 cents a share on $1.72 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, and 53 cents 
a share on $2.12 Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. All preferred dividends 
are payable Jan. 10, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 18, 1952. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 


Treasurer 
Oct. 23, 1952 











AKEO “A Family of 
“cowonsnon Jf Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable December 20, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
November 28, 1952. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
October 30, 1952 




















Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


October 30, 1952 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending December 31, 1952 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT or $1.50 
per share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
January 20, 1953 to shareholders of record Janu- 
ary 5, 1953. Also declared 2 DIVIDEND of 
FIFTY CENTS per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable December 1, 1952 to share- 
holders of record November 10, 1952. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of its Board 
of Directors held on Mon- 
day, October 27, 1952, 
Blaw-Knox Company de- 
clared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on its out- 
standing no-par capital 
stock, and in addition, a year-end dividend of 25 
cents a share. Both dividends are payable De- 
cember 12, 1952 to as i record at the 
close of business November 17, 1 


G. L. LANGRETH, Vice = hes —_ Treasurer 
25 











12-YEAR 
New York Curb Stock 
Record 


1940-1951 


Here's a $1.25 booklet you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the NEW YORK CURB 
EXCHANGE. This '"1!2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" (1940-1951) has been re- 
printed from the Curb tables published 
in FINANCIAL WORLD over a seven- 
month period, plus the addition of 
1951 figures available to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly 
For Each of 585 Curb Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings... .1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends ....... 1940-1951 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 
(d) All Stock Splits of 20% or 
more......... 1940 to April 30, 1952 


After using this "12-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your Curb stocks with past perform- 
ance. Price only $1.25. 


“Most Valuable Guides” 


i 

i 

I 

“It is my opinion that your 11-Year - 
booklets are the most valuable guides : 
the invester in stocks can possess. | 
Your company, so far as I know, is the 
only one that publishes stock records j 
of this type.’’— Joseph C. H i 
£ 

i 


erman, 
California. 


Peasant ae ee eee ee 


11-YEAR 
N.Y.S.E. Stock Record 
1940-1950 


A big help in deciding which stocks 
are high and which stocks are low 
by comparison with records of 11 
years—1940-1950. 


As an aid in “timing” purchases and 
sales what is more helpful than a back- 
ward look for || years to be found in 
our "II-YEAR N.Y.S.E. RECORD," 
covering 1,042 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? 
This tabulation tells at a glance, for 
EVERY YEAR, from 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive: (1) Each stock's Earnings; 


(2) Each stock's Dividends; (3) High 


and Low Price of each stock; and. 


(4) Each year's Stock Splits (of 20% 
or more) to May I, 1951. Published 
at $2.00—price reduced to $1.00. 
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credit, namely, the type obtained by 
borrowing from the central banks. 
As November came in member banks 
of the country as a whole owed the 
Federal twice as much as they held in 
excess reserves. 


The growth possibilities of the 
Canadian economy continue to in- 
spire new and far-reaching plans for 
exploiting Canada’s abundant natural 
resources. Words to that effect, writ- 
ten in the November review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
could furnish ammunition for the 
none-too-scrupulous distributors of 
stocks in untried oil and metal ven- 
tures. The trouble is that Canada is 
cn top of the heap economically, and 
conservative people find it impossible 
to talk about the country without in- 
dulging in superlatives. The Federal 
Reserve review ends with the state- 
ment that all the elements “suggest 
that Canada stands at the threshold 
of a new era of economic progress.” 


General Tire 





Concluded from page 14 


There is obviously no connection 
between tire and tube production and 
the radio and television business ex- 
cept that, in General Tire’s hands at 
least, both are profitable. But the 
other relatively new activities are not 
as foreign to the company’s original 
business as might be supposed. The 
Mansfield Tire and Pennsylvania 
Rubber properties, of course, tie in 
closely, but so do the other acqui- 
sitions. The rocket propellants made 
by Aerojet and the plastics turned 
out by the chemical division utilize 
much the same materials, processes 
and even equipment as does synthetic 
rubber, a product in which General 
is still interested on the same basis 
as in wartime. 

Crosley Motors is in a different 
category, but only slightly different. 
General has no intention of making 
the midget Crosley car, and will prob- 
ably sell the rights to do so to some- 
one else if it can find a purchaser on 
reasonable terms. It will produce 
Crosley engines (for non-automotive 
uses) and Crosley marine engines, but 


‘the chief point of the Crosley pur- 


chase was to bring within the family 


a source of supply for metal parts 
needed by Aerojet. 

General ranks third in the replace- 
ment tire market. Tires, tubes and 
repair accessories still provide around 
two-thirds of earnings, but growth 
prospects of the Aerojet and chemical 
divisions are so promising that this 
proportion may well decline in future, 
In addition to selling tires, General 
Tire dealers lease them to owners of 
bus, taxi and truck fleets, who can 
finance such deals through General 
Tire Acceptance Corporation. 

The company has shown vigorous 
growth in recent years. Sales 
amounted to $24 million in 1939, and 
rose thereafter with hardly a break to 
$126 million in 1947. There were 
moderate declines in the next two 
years, and 1950 sales did not quite 
reach those for 1947, but a new record 
of $170.8 million was established last 
year and this is likely to be exceeded 
in the fiscal year which ends this 
month. Adjusted for a two-for-one 
split last spring, earnings per common 
share set a peak of $6.94 in 1950, but 
receded to $5.58 last year as a result 
of much heavier income taxes. In 
the nine months ended August 31, 
earnings amounted to $3.48 a share. 
The stock has advanced substantially 
in recent years, but as a long term 
growth proposition the shares still 
possess possibilities. 


Upturn Ahead? 





Continued from page 5 


been justified. Uncertainties over 
trade prospects have largely been 
dissipated, or earlier apprehensions— 
turned out to have been based on ac- 
cepting mere possibilities as proba- 
bilities. The fear that radical political 
policies would continue to character- 
ize Government and that the reac- 
tionary forces that have been in the 
saddle for a score of years would con- 
tinue to control the nation’s destinies, 
also played a part in encouraging sell- 
ing and fending off buyers. 

Now that investors have a clearer 
perspective of what lies ahead for the 
nation, for industry at large and for 
many individual companies and their 
securities as well, there are indica- 
tions that depressed securities repre- 
senting sound, well-managed dividend 
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paying corporations, are finding their 
way into the portfolios of astute in- 
vestors. 

From among the many such issues 
the nine shown in the table have been 
chosen. They represent concerns in 
the forefront of their respective in- 
dustries, and for the most part have 
rather impressive dividend and earn- 
ings histories. Of importance, too, is 
the fact that they appear to face pe- 
riods of improved earnings, and mar- 
ketwise, have given indications of ap- 
proaching a turning point. 


General Electric 





Concluded from page 11 


Energy Commission. Expenditures 
for new plant and equipment in 1951 
totaled $102.2 million vs. $58.2 mil- 
lion in 1950, and 1952 outlays have 
continued at about the 1951 pace. 

A number of new facilities have been 
brought to the operating stage this 
year, including a $10 million testing 
laboratory at Philadelphia, an engi- 
neering development laboratory at 
Erie, Pa., and a $6 million electronic 
tube plant at Oxford, Ala. G-E also 
has undertaken to consolidate its 
atomic activities into one defense pro- 
duction group which will operate the 
plutonium plant at Hanford, Wash., 
the Knolls Laboratory at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and its aircraft nuclear pro- 
pulsion unit. Preliminary steps also 
have been taken toward the erection 
of an executives’ office and residential 
center at Mt. Pleasant, N. Y., with 
a view to converting the present New 
York offices into headquarters for 
various divisions. 

General Electric has no debt or 
preferred stock. Its sole capitalization 
consists of 28.85 million shares of 
capital stock on which dividends have 
been paid at the rate of 75 cents 
quarterly since the second quarter of 
1951. Currently selling at around 
64 the blue chip shares afford a yield 
of 4.7 per cent, an adequate return 
considering the quality of the issue. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1952 


November 10: ITE Circuit Breaker; 
International Products; Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing; Morris Paper 
Mills; Muskegon Piston Ring; National 
Gas & Oil; North American Refracto- 
ries; Rice Ranch Oil; Rockwell Manu- 
facturing; Solar Aircraft; Speed Queen; 
Truax-Traer Coal; United Carbon; Vir- 
ginian Railway; Whirlpool Corporation. 

November 11: American Fruit Grow- 
ers; Williams & Co. 

November 12: Aluminum Goods Mig.; 
American Potash & Chemical; Bangor- 
Hydro-Electric; Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad; Camden Forge; Curtis 
(Helene) Industries; Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration; Durez Plastics & Chemical; Em- 
pire District Electric; Hazeltine Corpo- 
ration; Heinz (H. J.) Company; Inter- 
national Business Machines; King-See- 
ley; National Pressure Cooker; New- 
port Electric; Speer Carbon; Staley 
(A. E.) Manufacturing; Union Carbide 
& Carbon; U. S. Gypsum; Warner Bros. 
Pictures; West Coast Telephone; Will- 
son Products; Wilson (J. C.) Limited. 

November 13: Allied Mills; Anderson- 
Prichard Oil; Automatic Voting Ma- 
chine; Century Electric; Dayton Mal- 
leable Iron; Distillers Corp.-Seagrams; 
Edison Bros. Stores; Gillette Company; 
Hewitt-Robins; Interlake Iron; Minne- 
apolis Gas; Pacific Can; Potomac Elec- 
tric Power; Publicker Industries; Rey- 
nolds Metals; Shoe Corporation; U. S. 
Foil. 

November 14: Beau Brummell; Carey 
(Philip) Manufacturing; Chicago Great 
Western Railway; Dan River Mills; 
Dixie Cup; Electrographic Corporation: 
Eversharp Inc.; Fuller (Geo. A.) ; Illinois 
Central Railroad; Mergenthaler Lino- 
type; Niles-Bement-Pond; Soss Manu- 
facturing. 

November 17: Allen Industries; Amer- 
ican Stamping; Christiana Securities: 
Colorado Fuel & Iron; Congoleum- 
Nairn; Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries; Cornell-Dubilier Electric; Cosden 
Petroleum; du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours: 
Emerson Drug; General Acceptance; 
General Portland Cement; Pyle-Nation- 
al; Reeves Bros.; Southland Royalty: 
Thorofare Markets; United-Carr Fas- 
tener. 

November 18: Acme Electric; Ameri- 
can Colortype; American Cyanamid: 
Briggs & Stratton; Buffalo Forge: 
Compo Shoe Machinery; Continental 
Motors; Johns- Manville; Kimberly- 
Clark; McGraw Electric; Minneapolis 
Gas; Murphy (G. C.); National City 
Lines; Newmont Mining; Northern 
States Power (Wisconsin); Pacific West- 
ern Oil; Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal: 
Pittsburgh Forgings; Republic Steel: 
Seeger Refrigerator; Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric; U. S. Freight; Viking 
Pump; Waldorf System; Young (L. A.) 
Spring & Wire. 

November 19: American Hawaiian 
Steamship; American Stores; American 
Woolen; California Water Service: 
Catalin Corporation; Central Maine 
Power; Cleveland Graphite Bronze: 
Commercial Credit; Conde-Nast; Con- 
tinental Oil; Crown Zellerbach; Cruci- 


ble Steel; Gatineau Power; Georgia 
Power: Globe-Union; International 
Salt; Lakey Foundry; Midvale Co.: 


Philco Corporation; Pullman Inc.; Sper- 
rv Corporation; Talcott (James); Texas 
Power & Light; U. S. Tobacco: West 
Virginia Coal & Coke; Woodley 
Petroleum. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Che dead Notice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable December 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 21, 1952. Checks 
will be mailed on or about December 
20, 1952. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
have declared a 


‘Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.25 per share on October 
30, 1952. Of this dividend 
75 cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 50 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on December 12, 1952, to 
stockholders of "record at 
the close of business on No- 
vember 10, 1952. 


80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA CATTLE RANCH 
FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Approximately 3,300 acres, 1,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion and pasture, planted in coastal bermuda, kobe 
lespediza, hairy indigo and hairy vetch. Approxi- 
mately 500 acres in pine and cypress timber. 
Approximately 100 head of cattle, 3 pure bred 
Brahma bulls, 1 registered; 2 tractors, 1 D-4 





| Caterpillar almost new, harrows, 1 bush and bog, 


brush cutter and other equipment. 
$100.00 per acre with negotiated terms. 
ERLE B. ASKEW 


P. O. Box 1317 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Pacific Finance Corporation 





Incorperated: 1917, Maryland, as reorganization of a company formed in 
1904. Office: 120 Bast — Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. Annual meeting: 

May at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Number of A fiiomiber 31, 1951): 9,677. 


ern 


Ey ee eee ee eee, etry tL tn) $5,000,000 
Capital aoe ne eR ene re rye res 1,623,829 shs 





Business: A leading manufacturer of asphalt roofing 
shingles and sidings; also the third largest maker of gypsum 
products, and makes lath, fibre wallboard, building insula- 
tion and acoustical tile. Trade names include: Certain-teed, 
Beaver, Vuicanite and Bestwall. Chief outlet is the construc- 
tion industry. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.9 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $6.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.2 million (another $1.7 million U. S. Gov’ts is held 
aside from current assets for construction). Book value of 
stock, $20.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918, 1920-21, 1925-28 and 1946 
to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should continue satisfactory 
for duration of a high level of building activity, but over 
the longer term, results will show wide cyclical swings. 

Comment: Cyclical nature of construction industry requires 
a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. oo 60 $2.37 *$3.75 $4.02 $2.84 $3.92 $3.12 +$1.73 
Dividends paid .... None 0.30 0.60 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.00 6.75 
MER avcvccscveneies 186% 25% 21% 20 16% 18% 18% 16% 
ITT ee ee 7 14% 115% 12% 9% 11% 14% 135% 





*After $0.44 contingency reserve. *tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.30 in like 
1951 period. 





United Biscuit Company of America 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire 16 established companies, one of 
which was formed in 1853. Office: 1041 West Harrison Street, Chicago 7, 
Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number of steckhelders 
(December 31, 1951): Preferred, 195; common, 7,600. 


Capitalization : 


[i en RS nk on cark Ceduna ch sme be sousuabeoesnsa eee $18,500,000 
*Preterred stock $4.50 cum. ie ... 76,800 shs 
ee ae. ee ee ..961, 565 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $104.50 to July 14, 1959, then $103.50; 
otherwise at $108.50 to July 14, 1954, then lower. 


Business: Third largest in cracker, cookie and biscuit busi- 
ness. Products include a wide variety of bakery goods and 
are distributed under trade name Supreme Bakers and trade 
names of acquired companies. Sales in Middle Western and 
Rocky Mountain areas, 58%; Northeast and Middle Atlantic, 
20%; remainder in South and Southwest. A division makes 
paperboard, paper boxes, cartons and containers. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.0 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $30.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Further sales growth should be realized in the 
period ahead, reflecting aggressive management policies. But 
under the impact of restrictive taxes, earnings gains will 
undoubtedly be more moderate. 

Comment: Preferred stock is high grade; common is a 
sound equity in a stable industry. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $1.70 $4.56 $5.28 $5.36 $5.35 $4.92 $4.35 +$2.51 
2.00 


Dividends paid.... 0.63 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.80 1.60 
High ..cccsccccvecs 20 28% 24% 23% 31% 33 35 37% 
LOW ccccccccccccees 11% 16% 18% 19 19% 24% 295% 30% 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.73 
in same 1951 périod. 
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Incorporated: 1931; established 1920. i office: 621 > Aggy Street, 
Les Angeles 17, Cal. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in M Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 543; common, ag OTD, 


mie so ol 

Oe Me be ORE OPT T OTT TECTURE TET oe *$23,600, 2 
+Preferred = BU GM. (BIOS BEE) 5 0c o i sccecesccsescenss 22,000 shs 
Preferred stock 5% cum. sinking fund series ($100 par).. 11,676 shs 
$Preferred stock $1.25 cum. sinking fund series ($25 par).. 100, 000 shs 
{Preferred stock 4%% cum. conv. ($25 par)..........------ shs 


CME DERE TD UE 0's 6 6icdncd50ssinn ce dedecwsesesecess Pre 896 she 


*Excludes $134,317,500 notes payable (unsecured). tCallable at $104. 
tCallable for sinking fumd at par; otherwise at $102; carries —— ts for 
two shares of eommon at $21.50 each. §Callable for ’ sinking fund at par, 
otherwise at $25.75 to July 1, 1953, less $0. 13% each year to $25. 25 after 
July 1, 1956. Callable for sinking ‘tund at $25, otherwise at oe — 
December 1, 1952, $25.75 through December 1, 1955, $25. 
convertible into one share $1.25 preferred. #315,987 shares ‘a9, 9%) conned 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., February 19, 1 1952. 





Business: Lends money principally on auto purchases but 
also finances retail time sales of home appliances and other 
products. Operates 139 offices in 15 Western, Midwestern and 
Southwestern states. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Assets other than cash items consist 
mainly of short term receivables. As of June 30, 1952, cash 
and equivalent, $31.3 million; loans and discounts, $163.4 
million; short term notes payable, $134.3 million. Book value 
of common stock, $25.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks 
since issuance; on common, 1931-43; 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Relaxation of credit restrictions, plus above- 
average population and industry growth on the West Coast, 
suggest relatively well-sustained medium term operations. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common has 
income appeal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $0.78 $0.78 $2.64 $3.39 $3.22 $38.51 $3.54 41$2.70 
Dividends paid .... None None 0.70 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.00 2,00 
AL ee 14% 17 21% 21% 21% 23 25% 29% 
OO > wc wae aningics os 13% 13 13% 15% 18 15% 165 25% 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 12, 1948; previously on Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. {On average shares outstanding. {tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.76 
in like 1951 period. 





Waldorf System, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1919, Massachusetts, as a consolidation of three established 
companies. Office: 169 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1951): 5,030. 
eee 
SE IN IR arg oa os 2 Sb 8 sod Gb eae SO LG ee Pea Pap GT ESES OO aOR *$369,309 
Capital ne pon OE oo isea ss Sires : . -425,900 shs 


*Mortgage payable. 


Business: Operates 98 lunchrooms and restaurants, chiefly 
cafeterias, in 38 cities in New England and in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania; 46 are in Massachusetts, 
(20 in Boston); Cleveland has 10, New York City 8. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $1.0 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $70,307. Book value of stock, $13.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919 to date. 

Outlook: Changes in consumer income and in industrial 
and commercial employment have important effects upon 
volume and earnings; however, 30 years without a loss indi- 
cates an unusual operating flexibility. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the restaurant industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $1.35 $2.05 $1.56 $1.59 $1.29 $1.24 $0.89 *$0.71 
Dividends paid ... 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.00 1.00 1.00 


High ...cccccccccee 20 23 17% 15% 14% 14% 13% 12% 
TOW Sided saceme tab 1356 15 13% 12% 12 12 ll 11% 





*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.62 in like 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Fh ee re 0Q40c 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ..Q$1 
Amer. Chicle ........ Q50c 

OTP TTT TE Oreee E25c 
Amer. Invest. (Ill.)...Q40c 
Amer. Seating ....... Q25c 


Am. & Foreign Power. .10c 
Am. Mach. & Fdry....Q20c 
Amer. Radiator & Standard 


SN. cio shits acorn 25c 
DP acssr assure sss E25c 
Amer. Steel Fdrs....... 75¢ 
Armstrong Cork 
> Se ee Q93%4c 
|  < eree QO$1 
Artloom Carpet ........ 10c 
Atlantic Refining ..... Q50c 
NY ii tia s Aacnenh hen E25c 
Atlas FRG ioc ioancaas Q75c 
Ale TR 64 sas canna Q15c 
Bethlehem Steel ........ $1 
eo , Q$1.75 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
4% pf. ....... Q$1.12 Pa 
Bristol-Myers ......... 
Beace (EZ. 4.) Co....<.. Bc 
Buckeye Pipe Line... .Q20c 
Canada Dry G. Ale...Q15c 
BP ackehseswicnsin E10c 
Cessna Aircraft ........ 50c 
CE Be sc bdivweneccs 50c 
Champion Paper & 
i eer 37lac 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Chicago Yellow ‘Cab. 12 4c 
ok eae Q25c 
Cinn. Mill. Machine... .50c 


Clayton & Lambert.Q12%c 


Re a a ee E25c 
Cote: CGs Gis cc osicx O$1 

BON, siubacss nde taoas E$1 
Colorado Cent. Pwr.....25c 
Collins & Aikman...... 40c 
Cone Mills .......... 040c 
Cons. Laundries ...... Q25c 
Copper Range........ Q20c 
Curtis Publish. $7 pf.. Qs. 75 

eo: eer Q75c 
Deep Rock Oil......... 50c 
oe 75c 
Eastern Air Lines..... S$25c 
Eastern Corp. .......... 25c 
Elgin N. Watch...... QOl5c 


El Paso Natural Gas.Q40c 


Equitable Gas ...... Q32%c 
Federal-Mogul ........ 50c 
Firestone Tire ....... E50c 
Fishman (M. H.) Co..Q15c 
— SS Sc oa ee Q50c 
ga evdasieecuises E50c 
Follansbee ares 25c 
Fox Brewing ........ 12%c 
Germ WR, 6 883 20S 40c 
Gen. Acceptance ...... Q25c 
General Dynamics ..... 75c 
Gen. Finance ......... 15c 
General Foods ....... Q60c 
Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood ........ Q37%c 
Glenmore Dist. cl. B..Q25c 
x Ow, eee Q25c 
— Brewing ...... Q10c 
SDs Sade CEC eR’ E10c 
Goodall. Sanford ..... 37%c 


NOVEMBER 12, 1952 


Pay- 
able 
11-15 
12-22 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-10 


12-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12-15 
12-15 
11-24 
12-10 
12-10 
11-28 
12-20 
i> 1 

a 


a 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-15 

ind 

3 
12-22 
11-25 


12- 1 
1- 1 
12- 1 
11-13 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 

1- 1 
1- 1 
12-17 
1- 2 
12-16 
12- 1 
12-11 
12-19 
12- 1 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
11-28 
12- 1 
12-20 
12-15 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 5 


11-25 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
12- 1 


Hldrs. 
of 


Record 
1l- 7 
11-28 
11-24 
11-24 
11-15 
11-12 
11- 5 
11-25 


11-21 
11-21 
11-25 


12- 1 
12- 1 
11-12 
11-24 
11-24 
11-14 
11-28 
11-10 
12- 5 


11-14 
11-14 
11-14 
11-21 
12- 8 
12- 8 
12- 9 
11-10 


11-10 
12-10 
11-20 
11- 3 
11-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-14 
11-18 
11-17 
11-15 
11-14 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 3 
12- 8 
12- 3 
11-14 
11-20 
12- 5 
11-13 
11-28 
11-14 
11-14 
11-25 
11-25 
11-14 
11-14 
12- 5 
12- 1 
11-14 
12- 1 
11- 4 


11-12 
11-28 
11-28 
11-22 
11-22 
11-15 





Gorham Manufacturing. .50c 


Gray Manufacturing... .25c 
Granby Cons. Mining. . .50c 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company ........ $1 
Great Northern Ry. pf...$1 
8 ee 50c 
Hackensack Water. .Q42 es 


Harbison-Walker ...... 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ... ‘Gpoe 


Heyden Chemical.....12%c 
Rares (Chas, E.)....... 15c 
Fiumt Foods ........... 15c 
Houdaille-Hershey Q50c 
Tees Sheet ....... 2. 75c 
Int'l Cellucotton 
i. ere Q37%c 
Int’) Cigar Machinery.Q25c 
ee E25c 
International Nickel. .Q50c 
ROY Sh. Nawilawewe vs x E60c 
International Silver ..... $1 


Iowa Public Service. .Q35c 
Iowa So. Utilities..... Q30c 


Iron Fireman Mfg... ..Q15c 
Jones & Laughlin....... 45c 
Lane Bryant ......... Q25c 
Lane-Wells ............ 30c 
URE Ce E25c 
oe eee a Q25c 
ee ee ee wae E25c 


Libby, McNeill & 
_. Bees are S25c 
Lockheed Aircraft ....Q30c 


M & M Wood Working. .10c: 


Mackintosh Hemphill.Q25c 


Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 
Masonite Co. ........ Q25c 
Massey-Harris ..... *Q15¢ 


Mathieson Chemical. 
Do 4.25% pf... 
McGraw-Hill Publ.. 
Do 


-Q50c 
-Q$1.06% 
- Q65c 


McKesson & Robbins. Q62%c 


Michigan Seamless Tube. 70c 


Mining Corp. (Can.)..*50c 
Minn.-Honeywell ....Q50c 
Munsingwear ........ Q25c 


Murphy (G. C.)....Q37%e 
Murray Corp. Amer...Q50c 


Nashville & Chatt. & 
nd 8. ae Q75c 


Nat’l Distillers Prod.. .Q25c 
National Gypsum ....Q35c 
National Starch Prod.. Q30c 


Ss ae 30c 
Neisner Bros. ....... Q20c 
I E20 
Northwestern Pub. 
eee 22 ne 
Omnibus Corp. ....... $2.50 


Owens-Illinois Glass..... $1 
Pan Amer. Petroleum 


& Transport ....... e 
Parkersburg Rig & 

WE ote sic nck 35c 
Parmelee Trans- 

portation ........ 12%c 


Peninsular Telephone. Q62%c 


Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... Q75c 


Pertect Circle <....... Q25c 
Pillsbury Mills ...... Q50c 

a ee Q$1 
Pitney-Bowes ....... Q25c 


Pay- 
able 


12-15 
12- 8 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12-10 
12-19 


12- 1 
12- 1 
1- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-31 
12-18 
12- 1 


1- 2 
12-10 
12-10 
12-20 
12-20 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-26 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12-12 


11-20 
11-25 
12-15 
11-29 
12-15 
12-15 

2-28 
12-10 
12-10 
12-14 
11-15 
12-30 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-15 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
11-25 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 


12- 1 
12- 8 
12- 5 


12- 8 
12- 1 


12-29 
1- 1 
12-27 
11-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1-15 
12-12 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
12- 1 
11-24 
11-14 


11- 6 
11-20 
11-14 


11-15 
11-10 
12-12 
11-14 
11-14 
12-15 
11-28 
11-19 


12-19 
11-25 
11-25 
11-20 
11-20 
11-12 
11-14 
11-15 
11-10 
12- 3 
11-7 
11-26 
11-26 
11-10 
11-10 


11-10 
11-21 


ll- 7 
11-14 
11-25 
11-17 
11-14 
11-26 
2- 6 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 1 
11- 5 
11-28 
11-20 
11-10 
11-13 
12- 5 


11-10 
11-10 
11-12 
12- 1 
11-10 
11-20 
11-29 
11-29 


11-14 
12- 5 
11-19 


11-12 
11-20 


12-19 
12-15 
12- 8 
11- 7 
11- 7 
11- 7 
1- 2 
11-28 





Pittsburgh Steel 
514% pf. ....... Q$1.37% 
eer ree $1.25 
Poor & Co. cl. A. cant» 
De nian egg 
Peer Sbc 
i. 2¢ AS Se 050c 
tn TTR err E50c 
edit geil sane ta E50c 
Reed Roller Bit....... Q25c 
ME cictssaandvnad E25¢ 
Remington Arms ...... 40c 
Remington Rand....... 25c 
Revere Copper & Brass. rt 
OS ee 
Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37 ye 
Rohm & Haas........ 040 
eee, E$1. 75 
St. Regis Paper....... QO25c 
ar re 50c 
SE ere $1 
Simplicity Pattern ..... 20c 
Sa. Mestway Co....-..- . $1 
Stand. Forgings ...... Q25c 


— Oil (Calif.)... oan 


eee eee ees ee eeee 


Me see sree .25¢ 
Superior Tool & Dye..Q5c 
Texas Gulf Prod...... Q35c 


Thatcher Glass ...... QO25c 
— EE kdancens 040c 
en ty Sat eee E40c 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil. re 
rere E15c 
Timken Roller Bear... ..75c 
Transue Williams . .Q25e 


Union Oil $3.75 pf.. 933% 
Union Tank Car...... Q65c 


United Electric Coal. .Q25c 
U.S. Pipe & Fdry.....Q75c 
Universal Cons. Oil. ..Q50c 


Vanadium-Alloys SteelQ65c 
Virginia Coal & Iron. .Q$1 
Warren Petroleum ...Q40c 

West Indies Sugar.... 


Western Air Lines..... 15c 
Wichita River Oil...... 10c 
EE AOE ‘oc enkuneas Q25c 
Wright-Hargreaves *O3c 
Wyandotte Worsted. ..Q10c 


GP k dk cad eacnareniss E10c 


Accumulations 
Bush Terminal Build. 
FOO? UE alieGels: Q$1.75 
Us. "Air Cond. $7 pf.. .$3.50 
Stock 


Amer. Foreign Pwr.....1% 
Amer. Gas & Elec....24%% 


Amer. Mach. & Fdry. .24% 
Bush Terminal ........ 3% 
Elgin N. Watch........ 5% 
- 2 (a's 4% 
National Gypsum ...... 2% 
ES & reper 5% 
Parkersburg Rig & 
ere 5% 
Pittsburgh Steel ....... 2% 
Room @ Feees. .. <2 6065 sa 
Ruberoid Co. .......... 5% 
Transue & Williams. ..10% 
Trans. World Air L. ..10% 
Omitted 


Pay- 
able 


12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12-12 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 

1- 2 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-19 
12-1 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-12 
11-26 
12-15 
11-28 
12-10 
12-10 
12-12 
12-12 
12-10 
11-29 
12- 6 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-19 
11-27 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 

1- 7 
2-20 

1- 2 
11-29 
11-29 


el eel el 


1- 2 
11-17 


12- 5 

3-10 
12-16 
12-15 
12-26 
12-19 
12-15 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12-29 
12-26 
12-10 

1-15 


Clarosatt Mfg.; Newmarket Mfg. 
M—Monthly. 


* Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annual. Q—Quarterly. 





Hidrs. 


Record 


ll- 7 
ll- 7 
11-14 
11-14 
11-14 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-28 
11-28 
11-20 
12- 9 
11-10 
11-19 
12-10 
11-7 
11-24 
11- 1 
11-10 
11-28 
11-12 
11-14 
11-14 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-28 
11-18 
11-20 
11-28 
11-14 
11-14 
11-10 
11-10 
11-20 
11-12 
11-20 
11-12 
11-24 
12- 2 
11-12 
11-14 
11-20 
11-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-12 

1-28 
11-21 
11-14 
11-14 


12-15 
11- 3 
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Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation 





Incorporated: 1921, New York; acquired American Bemberg and North 
American Rayon in 1948-50. Office: 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in June. Approximate number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 325; common 2,745. 


a, 
Capitalization: 
Long SR MEETS Se Soe lian ok sates sci bes maa miee eis 8 aSaienwe 27,550,000 
[ramorrea Sick 85 cum. (no par)... ......65-s00s00n0 cee 90,000 shs 


Common OE AR NMED Sh a wir .sis sicce os wine yh ce as bie aie ele $1,347,889 shs 
Minority interests $12,221,448 


*Includes $6 million convertible debentures sold in 1952. 7Callable at 


$100. $439,887 shares (32.6%) owned by President Rogosin and son, 
May 31, 1952. 


Business: Manufactures rayon yarns (capacity 88 million 
pounds per annum); weaves, knits, dyes and finishes fabrics 
(principally rayon) for underwear and outerwear manufac- 
turers; makes men’s, women’s and children’s underwear. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1952, 
$27.9 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.0 million; 
inventories, $26.8 million. Book value of common stock, 
$27.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37 and 1940-51. 

Outlook: Although company’s competitive position has 
been improved through an enlarged research and develop- 
ment program, earnings will continue to show wide cyclical 
fluctuations. 


Comment: Preferred is untested; common is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. $2.21 $6.50 $6.24 $4.57 $2.17 7+$6.86 $1.59 {$0.10 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid .... $0.44 $1.67% $1.70 $2.00 $0.75 $0.75 §$1.50 None 
RUA Sed oogees 13% 39% 24% 22% 20% 34% 37% ~~ 293, 
ee? 4% 12% 15% 165% 12% 15% 19% 16% 


Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. 7On average shares. tIncludes $1.14 tax 
credits. §Last payment September, 1951. [Six months to September 30 (first fiscal 
half) vs. $1.39 in like 1951 period. x—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June 30, 1947; 
previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





York Corporation 





ang bg” angry ant 1885. Office: York, Pa. Annual 
m ng: Fou riday in January. umber of stockholde: Janu 
1952): Preferred, 1,752; common, 4,174. atta 
Capitalization: 


Same AAT oo sc aceaen a cue ebec anes usehoetwaue eeu $4,022,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. conv. ($50 par).................. 138,892 shs 
CRON PI SE OMAEY scene kacsccscsscusselobioscnabakeSen 987,314 shs 


*Callable at $54 through February 1, 1955; $53.50 through February 1, 
1957; $53 thereafter; convertible into 2.22 shares through same date. 





Business: Designs, manufactures, sells, installs and services 
refrigeration (non-household) and air-conditioning machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies. Air-conditioning business spans 
the entire field from large, highly specialized applications to 
small self-contained household and office units. 

Management: Long experience in the field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $21.9 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $286,297; inventories, $19.7 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $23.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys a strong position in a growth 
industry, but volume varies with new construction and in- 
dustrial and retail modernization and expansion. Revenues 
from maintenance and service are stabilizing. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.02 $1.37 $2.18 $3.00 $1.35 $1.91 $2.47 *$1.37 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.36 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.87% 1.00 

iG cesckecesewous 243% 27% 16% 16% 125% 14% 17 21% 

os gli taatp name pe age 13% 138% 10% 10% 8 of Oi =i 
Six months to June 30 vs. $2.05 in like 1951 period. 
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Incorporated: 1941, Maryland; established 1870. Office: 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Il. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in October. 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1952): Preferred, 2,016; common, 4,149. 


Capitalization: 

ee ee ee oe ere tery Ae ere re $13,586,000 
*Preferred stock 54% cum. conv. ($50 par).............55 197,705 shs 
Common stock ($1.33% par).......... eR TES Pre ee 71,083,935 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at par; otherwise at $51.50 in 1954 and 1955, 
less $0.25 each year to $50.25 through 1960, then $50.125 through 1961, 
$50 thereafter; convertible into 2.877+ common shares through July 31, 
1954, 2.72+ through January 31, 1957, 2.58+ through July 31, 1959 and 
2.45+ through December 31, 1961 (prices $17.375, $18.375, $19.375 and 
$20.375, respectively). tNathan Cummings, chairman, held 352,725 shares 
(26.3%), September 11, 1951 


Business: Grower, processor and the largest domestic 
wholesaler of grocery products, with some 100,000 retail and 
institutional accounts. About half sales are of own make 
or packed by others under company trade names. In 1952, 
acquired Weideman Co. (Cleveland distributor) and Royal 
Blue Stores (servicing 650 independent stores). 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$35.4 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.1 million; 
inventories, $27.9 million. Book value of common stock, 
$21.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred since 
issuance in 1945; on preesnt common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Price trends will continue to exert considerable 
influence on dollar sales, while unit volume will remain 
fairly stable. No widening of profit margins is anticipated 
since operating costs are relatively inflexible. 

Comment: Unlisted preferred is semi-speculative; common 
is an average speculation in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Farned per share.... $1.05 $3.08 $3.86 $2.85 $2.71 $1.71 $8.18 %$0.60 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... Sass 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.50 1.00 
BRIG Si o.cicc ee s'e 510-00 cose “Sa0ee 20% 18% 14% 14% 19% 16% 
Me ore ee voce Peleus 11% 11% ll 10% 138% 13 


~ *Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. +53-week period, excluding $0.30 from 
surplus reserves. tOn average shares outstanding. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
June, 1946. 





Masonite Corporation 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Ill. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in November. Number of stock- 
holders (November 19, 1951): 3,772. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $8,991,292 
en RIE: CEO UE sn ioe seis Sh o0 eke kiaeecdes ceNsens 1,350,552 shs 


Business: Company’s Presdwood represents the greater 
part of all U.S. hardboard output and accounts for 95% of 
Masonite’s dollar sales. Subsidiary Marsh Wall Products 
makes prefinished wall surfacing materials. Industry cus- 
tomers make aircraft, TV and radio sets, prefabricated 
buildings, flush doors, store fixtures, laminated panels, etc. 

Management: Averages 19 years with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1952, 
$13.1 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $2.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$834,000. Book value of stock, $24.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of building construction is a significant 
influence, but cyclical trends in a variety of manufacturing 
industries also are important earnings determinants. 

Comment: The shares have growth potentialities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....¢$1.10 $1.83 $3.65 $5.85 {$2.07 $5.15 $2.81 $2.49 
-50 1.00 1.62% 1.00 1.50 


Dividends paid ..... 0 0.75 1.50 1.00 
eet 31% 37% 31% 34% 29% 345% 38% 83% 
OS 20 24 19% 23% 19% 24% 29 215% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. +Includes $0.20 postwar refunds; after 
$0.04 wartime (including renegotiation) contingencies. tRevised by company. 
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American Encaustic Tiling Company, Inc. 





Boeing Airplane Company 





incorporated: 1936, New York, succeeding in reorganization a company in- 
corporated in 1878 and an earlier partnership. Offices: Lansdale, Pa., and 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday 





in March. Number of stockholders (February 27, 1952): 3,500. 

Capitalization: 

Pe EE eee eee ee eee Ci re es *$885,007 

Capital stock (gi ER eRe PE Ceres ara 7645,200 shs 
*Mortgage payable. 7101,300 shares (15.7%) and 108,404 shares 

(16.8%), respectively, owned by President M. A. Schweiker and Vice- 


President R. W. Schweiker. 


Business: Manufactures glazed wall tile, decorated strips, 
inserts and bathroom accessories, in various colors. Output 
is sold through American-Olean Tile Corp., jointly owned 
with Olean Tile Co. In 1952, acquired 85% interest in United 
Feldspar & Minerals Corp. (feldspar mines in Maine, 
pyrophylite mines and plant in North Carolina). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $1.2 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.2 
million. Book value of common stock, $5.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend by present company paid 
in 1948; payments since to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings are largely dependent on the 
volume of new construction and renovation activities; com- 
petition is keen and profit margins frequently are narrow. 

Comment: Stock carries substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. E . 05 $0.14 $0.60 *$1.11 $1.12 $1.30 $1.15 $0.53 
Dividends paid .... None None None 0.69 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.37% 
WAM, oi acatexdbaye 95% 11% 6% 7% 6% 8% 8 7% 
LOW | swevateanwans 3% 5% 3% 5 4% 5% 5% 6 


‘On average shares and including equity in American-Franklin-Olean Tile for 11 
months prior to full ownership. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.61 in same 1951 period. 





Illinois Central Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1851, Illinois; has operated continuously without reorganiza- 
tion. Office: 1385 East Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
Preferred, 1,708; common, 7,358. 


Capitalization: 


Be I CS eK Lee ki so dns tae eesesine cae eas nasal $209, 402,000 
*Preferred stock 6% non-cum. conv. ‘‘A’”’ 7186,457 shs 
Cs CU CD ino osc bc tidsk. cscs cdaca cheedexvecass 71,357,995 shs 


\ *Callable at $115; convertible share for share into common. +Union 
Pacific Railroad directly and indirectly owned 98,270 preferred and 268,700 
common shares (23.8% of outstanding stock), December 31, 1951. 


Business: Main line of this 6,539-mile railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Bituminous coal principal 
commodity hauled. Other items handled are farm products, 
lumber, petroleum, iron and steel and manufactured goods. 

Management: Well qualified; emphasizes industry relation- 
ships in road’s territory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $37.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $60.3 
million. Book value of common stock, $250.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1922-31, 
1948 to date; on common 1852-57; 1860-1931 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Highway and waterway competition are strong 
in territory traversed by system, but steady industrial ex- 
pansion enables carrier to maintain revenues at high level. 
Rising operating costs, however, are an adverse factor. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $7.58 $4.67 $10.25 $14.60 $11.01 $20.62 $12.51 *$11.92 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 3.00 3.00 3.50 
eee oe 44 45% 32% 42% oo 62 75% 76% 
Low 19% 18% 18% 27% 22 34% 51% 54% 


*Nine months te September 30 vs. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1952 


$6.85 in same 1951 period. 














Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, acquiring certain assets and business of 
United Aircraft & Transport; business started 1916. Office: 7755 East 
Marginal Way, Seattle 14, Washington. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 


in April. Number of stockholders (January 2, 1952): 13,500. 
Capitalization: 

NR OC Fe pe ee Pee stints None 
Se RS I a a one ode sscnesmacdann’s "1,623 3,681 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of military and commer- 


cial planes; specializes in four-engine craft. Makes the B-50 
Superfortress bomber, C-97 Stratofreighter, 
bomber and B-52 Stratofortress eight-jet bomber; also modi- 
fying B-29s and B-50s; developing its own lightweight gas 
turbine engine and working on guided missiles. 


B-47 Stratojet 


Management: Capable and experienced. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 


ber 31, 1951, $45.1 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $21.9 million. 
Book value of stock, $53.39 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings hinge largely on direction and 
volume of the nation’s Air Force program, and to a lesser 
degree on commercial business. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $3.99 D$0.20 D$0.27 $1.06 $2.72 7$6.67 $4.40 %$$6.26 
Dividends paid .... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.33 2.00 2.00 2.67 
Re od ccacéecakauas 22% 23% 16% 195% 17% 27% 37% 39 

Gre wstcddeecbacbs 11% 12 9% 13% 11% 15% 26 31% 


*Adjusted for 50% 
tNine months to September 30 vs. 


stock dividend in 1952. After $1.54 contract adjustments. 
$2.50 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. 





General Motors Corporation 





incorporated: 1916, Delaware, succeeding a 1908 consolidation of estab- 
lished business. Offices: 3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich.; 
Broadway and 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Friday following first Monday in May at Boxwood and Centerville Roads, 
Christiana Hundred, New Castle County, Del. Number of stockholders 
(September 30, 1952): Combined preferred, 29,846; common, 456,138. 


Capitalization: 


Ds ena cabs dak ine Wed’ 4 od oa 8 acne ches aoiaqen aan 
wel DO Pere rrr rrr ere 1,835,644 shs 
tPreferred stock $3.75 cum. (nO par)...............200-5- 1,000,000 shs 
CE TEM IR ccc dadscbdceedecsceececcevceens ce $87,172,843 shs 


*Callable at $120. {Callable at $104 through November 1, 1956, then 
less $1 every five years to $100 after November 1, 1971. {E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours own 20,000,000 shares (22.7%). 





Business: World’s largest manufacturer of motor vehicles 
including Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac 
passenger cars and Chevrolet, Pontiac and GMC trucks and 
motor coaches. Also makes auto equipment, Frigidaire refrig- 
erators and household appliances, oil burners, diesel engines 
and locomotives, Allison aircraft engines, air conditioners 
and many other products. Production in 1951 was 2,255,491 
passenger cars and 559,751 trucks and coaches, or about two- 
fifths of industry totals. 

Management: Includes some of the best automotive talent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $1,281 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $334 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $165 million; inventories, $1,139 million. Book value 
of common stock, $26.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon 1917 to date. 

Outlook: The auto leader’s activities extend into so many 
other lines that sales and earnings pretty much follow the 
general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferreds are high grade; common stock is a 
better-than-average investment. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $2.03 $0.88 $3.12 $4.86 $7.32 $9.38 $5.64 +$4.33 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.12 1.50 2.25 4.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 
a ee 39 40% 33 33 363% 54% 54 63% 
BN.  devdssecadaes 31 23% 26 25% 26 34% 46 50 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1950. +Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.15 in like 


1951 period 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 









Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key-Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm with recommendations as to 
capital appreciation and earnings to meet 
individual requirements. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"' ‘Busi- 
ness at Work," and ‘Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Trade Indicators Oct. 18 oa 25 Nov. 1 Fg 
Electrical Output (KWH)...........:....... 7,681 7,696 7,752 7,319 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 106.9 107.5 107.3 101.0 
eelent Tar DMs i i ces ci ceeeiineees 838,377 760,741 800,000 837,743 
‘satin 952 : 95 
Oct. 15 on 22 Oct. 29 ian 31 
SE BUN a bie sie 2 chk poate Federal $37,292 $37,014 $37,220 $34,083 
{Commercial Loans ......... Reserve 22,054 22,153 22,266 20,571 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members 1,587 1,457 1,437 1,077 
TU. S. Gov't Securities....... 94 32848 32.431 32360 31.926 
[Demand Deposits .......... Cities 52,651 53,216 53,632 52,124 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) ............. 1,199 1,105 1,092 828 
aetomey tem CIOs ois ose ckces jasccncecns 29,617 29,511 29,540 28,417 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - 1952 —“~ - 1952 . 
Averages: Oct. 29 Oct. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 Nov. 3 Nov. 4 High Low 
30 Industrials 265.46 265.72 269.23 Ex- 270.23 Ex- 280.29 256.35 
20 Railroads 99.22 99.07. 100.77 change 100.59 change 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 49.45 49.50 4994 Closed 50.03 Closed 51.12 47.53 
G5 Stocks ...... 103.23 103.24 104.65 | 104.82 | 108.45 96.05 
P 1952 t 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 29 Oct.30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) .... 1,000 1,090 1,760 1,670 
SE BO i ckavekian neqnadss 1,086 1,119 1,175 1,192 
Number of Advances............. 355 385 765 Ex- 565 Ex- 
Number of Declines.............. 413 425 194 change 350 change 
Number Unchanged ............. 318 309 216 Closed 277 ~—Closed 
New Highs for 1952.............. 5 10 22 | 26 
New Lows for 1952Z........... 266.2... 46 60 25 24 
Bond Trading: ; 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 98.03 98.27 98.37 | 98.35 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,803 $2,860 $4,280 $3,043 
= 2 ' 1952 . 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 1 Oct. 8 15 Oct.22 Oct. 29 High Low 
Be. 5:25 ccuadiendee 3.000% 3.013% 3.039% 3.032% 3.008% 3.039% 2.890% 
De saan cigih ecias bis atid calie 3.313 3.322 3.343 3.343 3.330 3.390 3.256 
BAS uvotiaetsetede 3.565 3.564 3.569 3.573 3.592 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 5.91 5.88 6.00 6.06 5.97 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ........ 5.67 5.67 5.79 5.85 6.03 6.03 5.37 
20 Wellities .......5. 5.38 5.38 5.47 5.49 5.41 5.59 5.27 
ie re 5.83 5.80 5.92 5.98 5.90 6.13 5.59 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended November 3, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 
sw ee TE fos 8 6 5k os AIS 57,700 
PU BO i io dk us unekekaeneeus 56, 
Se II i's pd on ceanaaecace vawenuy 55,100 
IT ING do otic: dcpoce niente uetinns 47,100 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).................. 45,800 
I NN i sicnacs 5g asinine can coeea ene 45,400 
NI bi denkicn mich in Oia s aback soe 43,700 
SP NS NE ck. ee cs Scan teuwnek ees 42,700 
ATE bis ccdccdesddiestiasbbereee 40, 
PPAR IES si os x hho ic a 39,100 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 








This is Part 36 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 

















































































will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 
Melville Shoe ................ eS 32 34% 38% 47% 59% Bek oe wsae ecce ar 
‘ eer 20% 27 31% 35 43 re ae cone <eén bn ee ate 
(After 2-for-1 split RS Oo désa eae seas Paws 26% 25% 25 27 27% 26% 26 
August, 1946)............. Pee aia =e ia2 ere 20% 20 20% 20% 21% 22% 23% 
Earnings .... $1.14 $1.07 $0.92 $1.04 $1.73 $2.45 $2.64 $2.37 $2.22 $2.00 y$0.95 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
VMengel Company ............ CO Ee oe 6 12% 16% 29% 35% 24% 19% 13% 17 21y% 16 
BME ws dedesiscs 4% 4% 8% 14% 18 16 11% 7% 10 14 12% 
Earnings .... $1.45 $1.40 $1.72 $1.66 $2.91 $3.95 $3.12 D$0.26 $5.29 $297  2$1.29 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.40 0.30 0.60 1.45 1.25 0.75 1.05 1.75 0.73 
Mercantile Stores ........ 0) ED asisckexe 22 52 94 282 eee cose coe aces — 
; Bo faswce css 18 21 41 91 RS wen Sinai a Seat ene eee 
(After 10-for-1 split MEE, Gbdss'cxs Aaike abs ee 27% 35 19% 18% 15% 19% 22% 19% 
December, 1945) ......... eo eee ere ee ees 25% 18% 13% 12% 12% 14% 18 15% 
Earnings .... a$0.82 a$0.94 a$1.18 a$1.21 a$3.14 a$3.47  .a$3.44 a$2.42 a$3.45 a$2.10 y$0.61 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Merck: & Co...............645 | ee ———— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———_ 77 5% 65% a 
OS Ee See May, 1946 ———_-—-— 54 434 56% jaa 
(After 2-for-1 split MR, sksanessi a ve es ae sea ni nan 43% 66% 110% 
+. = and - iaiRRee 27 39% 6 rae 
o-fewr-3 s-Et [a She 39% 35% 
Ge ee a - aaa a ce mates ree P25 Bae ha its ie 28% 23 
Earnings .... $0.39 $0.52 $0.29 $0.32 $0.85 $0.89 $1.22 $0.93 $1.49 $1.62 $0.76 
Dividends .... 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.34 0.48 0.60 0.67 0.77 0.80 
Mergenthaler Linotype..... 2 37% 50 66% 86% 79% 62 54 59 71 73 
WOO occo.cs ees 27% 354 47 6414 49 43% 41% 42 45 63% in 
(After 2-for-1 split cs sdec0: xa ears ee Nas eid : 33% 3354 
January, 1951) ........... BME Sicceixes aes wai we pees cha OF ee sated sie d 265% 28% 
Earnings ...-. j$3.13 j$4.32 j$3.69 j$3.06  j$0.88  j$2.77 j$4.62 j$7.11 j$4.00 4$4.26 $3.14 
Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 0.88 1.87 2.13 3.00 2.50 2.65 2.00 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott... 6% 8% 14% 22% 26% 22% 27% 23% 34% a 
3% 5 6 13% 14% 15% 17% 18 20% ack aay 
(After 40% stk. div. waee ‘Kite cane EG oten aks ree 24% 31% 28Y% 
Pk a ee way: cove eoce oun wet ree Jems awa 21 21% 22 
Earnings .... $1.69 $1.19 $0.81 $0.42 $1.89 $4.24 $2.98 $1.74 $6.00 $3.57 y$1.15 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.35% 1.03% 1.14 1.14 £2.48 p1.70 1.5¢ 
Mesta Machine .............. a 30% 34% 38 56 61% 47% 44y%, 40 49% 56 54% 
SP ins cakaues 24 26 27 27 39% 35% 35% 30% 37% 47% 40% 
Earnings ..-. $2.89 $2.76 $2.96 $3.15 $2.57 $3.03 $5.03 $5.30 $5.60 $3.81 Se 
Dividends .... 2.87% 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 $2.50 
Miami Copper ......06566 0s. oss ss meat 7% 9% 8% 14% 18% 18% 19% 14% 19% 23% 2534 
ae 5 5% 6 7 10% 12% 13 8% 13 16% 20 
Earnings .... §$1.32 §$1.02 §$0.96 $$1.37 §$2.95 §$4.36 §$3.05 $$3.06 $$2.21 $$4.13  y$2.11 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.25 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ... NE  eekcx cine 19% 5US% 28% 36 45% 484 69% 48 57% 72% 8134 
BP  avnieseee <a 12% 18% 23% 25% 31% 33 38% 37 38% 53% 58% 
Earnings .... $3.29 $3.53 $3.74 $4.34 $5.43 $10.03 $13.28 $6.50 $8.43 $9.18  y$4.3 
Dividends .... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.75 2.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.75 4.00 
Middle South Utilities ...... ears —~ Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 18% 20% 22% 26% 
SOU eaae i cunts: May, 1946 14% 15 39 20% 
Earnings .... $0.68 $0.45 $0.81 $0.96 $1.48 $1.51 $1.87 t$1.23 $1.82 $1.81 a 
Pee 6. Initial payment October 1 0.27% 1.10 1.20 $1.25 
Midland Steel Products.....High ......... 23% 31 % 39 63% 63% 45%4 5156 49% cee rr 
(area renee 163 ¥ 27% 3 32 297 3 41 Poe on. ge 
(After 2-for-1 split OS esis 7 Sites Sees bets Sea tes pp 34 54% 48% 44% 
eee NP ais tie wi aaa wenics aint — ee nein’ aaa 18% 28% 39 39% 
Earnings .... $1.14 $1.70 $1.81 $1.81 $1.45 $5.61 $10.66 $9.53 $13.13 $8.20 y$1.70 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 3.50 5.00 6.75 4.50 Yee om 
eae tns ocd TERETE ET Pee : Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 30% 
‘ ee ee Tanuary, 195? 20 
tEarnings .... $0.54 $0.62 $0.77 $0.75 $1.11 $1.60 $2.53 $1.98 $2.07 $2.00  y$0.96 
< Dividends .... 0.69 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.69 0.89 1.43 1.41 1.39 t.37 1.05 
Minneapolis-Honeywell High 59% 6 
ee eeeeves n ‘4 % 83% eee ceee eees 
Regulator nee e ane e enn. I atocect 35% §8 63% a ca eee rn ea pies 
oe 4 2-for-1 split ME ociccndec ones eilee 46 58% 68% 66% 56% 63% 74% ree 
larch, 1944) ............ > Roa aes fe 36% 42% 45 47% 42% 43% 61 — 
(After 3-for-1 split BON savas ccce vais qe bee er arate pee ya sine 42% aaa 
March, 1988).............. ) Se ee sidiea ig shied ree Lae eae ee 31 ees ena 
Earnings .... $0.94 $1.20 $1.18 $1.24 $1.93 $2.55 $2.24 $3.02 $4.78 $3.16  2$1.66 
Dividends .... 0.62% 0.6242 0.62% 0.62% 0.90 1.00 1.25 1.13 2.49 2.25 1.50 
Minneapolis-Moline ......... ae 3% 8% 9% 13% 19% 15 18% 14% 21 27% 24% 
eRe es occ ss so ‘1h 3 6% 7 8% 7 10% 10% 9% 18% 16 
Earnings .... k$1.12 k$1.18 k$0.76 k$0.44 k$1.27 k$5.03 k$7.17 k$7.20 k$8.03 k$5 320 z$1.94 
Dividends .... Initial payment May 15 0.90 1.20 1.60 1.60 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.....High ......... Listed N. Y. SE. 58% 75 93 shee ei? err iui eee sees 
SE oc She cy «ac ecember, 1944 46 53 36 enes aa one wine ane rr 
(After 4-for-1 split High ........- ten Sain apie Su 14 is 16 i2% 17% 21% 17% 
November, 1946) ...%..... Low .......... BP RG ae peers 10 10% 11 10% 10% 13% 13% 
Earnings .... $4.11 $4.73 $2.79 $0.96 $0.73 $3.25 $3.69 $2.18 $4.61 $2.77 2z$1.94 
Dividends .... None None 0.50 1.00 0.50 |. ae 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.60 1.2 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & DME csiccates reed hihi 19% 26% 26% 14% 14 12 16 21% 19% 
SS. Maria “A”.........3.. ao ~ EN sean “ove 12% 13 9% 6% 9% 7% 8% 13% 15% 
Earnings .... wae tis $6.42 $3.46 $0.21 $1.61 $2.46 $1.60 $2.15 $2.60 vD$0.12 
Dividends .... re Swe None None 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 








a—12 months to January 31, following year. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. jp-—Also paid stock. t—8 months to De- 
cemher 31. v—7 months to July 31, y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 7Listed N.Y.S.E. March, 1951; previously Boston S. E. {Combined 
predecessor figures. §$Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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Gulf Periodic Service provides expert assist- Many leading defense plants rely on Gulf 
ance in the selection of the most suitable cut- Periodic Consultation Service for help on any 
ting and quenching oils for all types of gears. problem that involves a petroleum product. 
















--- quality goes up. costs go down, when 


PETROLEUM SCIENCE ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Take, for example, the manufacturing of gears... cooperative plan has been adopted by hundreds of 


Petroleum science means far more than just lubrica- manufacturing plants. 


tion of the machine tools. Its scope takes in the selec- Through this concept of complete service in the field 
tion of cutting and quenching oils... rust preventives of petroleum science, Gulf has grown by helping its 
. even wax wrappers for protection of the gears customers to grow. 


during shipment. 


Obviously, the average company can’t keep pace 
with all the developments in this complex fast-moving 
field. 


That’s why Gulf, years ago, originated the idea of a 
complete advisory service to promote the most efficient 
use, not just of lubricants but of a// petroleum prod- 
ucts. Called Gulf Periodic Consultation Service, this 





GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





